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PRINCE AND PRINCESS ARISUGAWA OF THE ROYAL HOUSE OF JAPAN 

The Prince and Princess Arisugawa of Japan are staying at York House, formerly the residence of the Prince and Princess of Wales, during their sojourn_in London. Prince Arisugawa, 

arquis Ito, was in London in 1897, when he represented the Mikado at the Jubilee. He was educated at the Naval College at Greenwich, served as a midshipman 


accompanied by M pilee. 
on board the IJron Duke, and is an admiral in the Japanese Navy 
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EDITORIAL AND GENERAL OFFICES: 
Great New Street, London, E.C. 
Telegraphic Address : ‘' Sphere, London." 


YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO 


“THE TATLER” 


AT HOME, 
Twelve months © - - - - - £1 8s. 2d, 
Six months - - - - - 14s, 1d. 
Three months - - - - - 7s, 1d. 
ABROAD, 
Twelve months - - - - - £1 198. od, 
Six months - - - - - 19s. 6d, 
Three months - - - - - gs. gd. 


The above rates do not include extra numbers. 
Newspapers for foreign parts may be posted at any time, irrespective of the 
departure of the mails, 


THE TATLER has now been entered as Second-class Matter at the New 
York, N.Y., Post Otfice, 1903. 

Subscriptions must be paid in advance, direct to the Publishing Office, Great 
New Street, in English money, by cheques crossed ‘t The London & Westminster 
Bank"; or by Post-Office Orders payable at the Fleet Street Post Office to the 
Proprietors of ‘‘ Tue TaTrver,"’ Great New Street, London, E.C. 
sss Ss... °°.:. NQF 


BOOKS. JRIEGEIVCE Dee BY... palphiECombAus lei 
Publishers are requested to attach the price to all books sent 


Stories oF Kinc ArtuHuR'S KNIGHTS TOLD TO THE CHILDREN, by Mary MacGregor, 
with Pictures by Katherine Cameron; ‘Stories of Robin Hood told to the 
Children,’ by H. E. Marshall, with Pictures by A. S. Forrest. 1s, net each. 
(T. C. & E. C. Jack.) 

Tue JUBILEE oF ‘‘ THE SHEFFIELD Dairy TELEGRAPH,'' JUNE 8, 1905. 
Daily Telegraph"' Offices.) 

How tro Use A Camera. By Clive Holland. 

Tue Atut-Story MaGazine. Vacation Number. 


INVERGARRY AND FORT AUGUSTUS RAILWAY. 


This new line from Spean Bridge to Invergarry and Fort Augustus runs 
through a part of the Highlands rich in the most delightful and varied scenery. 
Tourist fares from principal stations in England and Scotland. 
Tourist Programme, also Time Table, sent on application. 
T. A. WILSON, General Manager. 


(‘' Sheffield 


1s. net. 
6d. 


(Routledge.) 
(Munsev.) 


The Highland Railway, Inverness. 


DUBLIN, WICKLOW & WEXFORD 
RAILWAY. 


Delightful Day Tours, Rail, Coach, and Hotel, to 


BRAY, WICKLOW, WEXFORD & WATERFORD 


Good Hotels. 
New Routes. 


Unrivalled Scenery. Cheap Fares. 
Circular Tours. Increased Facilities. 
MAY TO OCTOBER, 1905. 


1—BRAY (The Brighton of Ireland). 2—WICKLOW (The Garden of Ireland), 
3 -RATHNEW-—Rail, Car and Hotel, for Ashford and Devil's Glen. 4-—RATH- 
DRUM—Rail, Coach and Hotel, for Vale of Clara and Glendalough. 5-OVOCA— 
Rail and Hotel, for Meeting of the Waters. 6—WOODEN-BRIDGE (The Balmoral 
of Ireland). 7T—AUGHRIM—Rail, Coach and Hotel, for Lugnaquilla, The Glen of 
Emael, Aughavanagh, Glenmalure, and Humewood. 8—ARKLOW-—Rail, Coach and 
Hotel, for Castle of the Ormonds, Cordite Works, Seabeach. 

Saturlay to Mcnday Combined Rail and Hotel Tickets. 
Grand Circular Cycling Tours in Co. Wicklow. 
Special Series of Grand Circular Tours to the LAKES OF KILLARNEY, from 


Westland Row and Harcourt Street, via Wicklow and Waterford. 
Special Terms, Rail, Coach or Hotel, for large Pleasure Parties 0 application. 


For full particulars apply to 62, Dale St., Liverpool; 4, Hodgson’s Court, Corpora- 
tion St., Manchester; 2, Charing Cross, London; or Mr, JoHN CoGuHLan, Traffic 
Manager, 50, Westland Row. 

A. G. REID, General Manager, 


GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY (IRELAND). 


THE MAIL AND EXPRESS ROUTE, ENGLAND WITH BELFAST AND 
THE NORTH OF IRELAND, vit HOLYHEAD and KINGSTOWN. 


TRAINS ALSO RUN IN CONNECTION WITH THE EXPRESS SERVICES 
vii HOLYHEAD and DUBLIN (Nortu Watt), and HOLYHEAD and GREENORE, 


FOUR CR°SS-CHANNEL SERVICES DAILY. 


Breakfast and Dining Cars are run between Dublin and Belfast\,and between 
Belfast and Greenore, , 


MOUNTAIN, LOUGH, RIVER, AND SEA. 
GOLFING, FISHING, COACHING, CYCLING, 


PLACES OF RESORT. 
Famed Health Resort; within easy reach are Toughs 
Melvin and Erne. Sea Bathing. Golf (18-hole Course) 
Fishing. 


BUNDORAN 
(on the Atlantic Coast). 


ROSAPENNA. Donegal Highlands ; Mountain and Lake Scenery. Motor 
Coaches ply between Rosapenna and Strabane Railway 
Station. Golf (18-hole Course), Fishing. 

PORTSALON Fishing and Boating. Golf (18-hole Course). 


(Head of Lough Swilly). 


ROSTREVOR and 
WARRENPOINT. 


BOYNE VALLEY. 


On Carlingford Lough. Mourne Mountains district 
Balmy and restorative climate. 


Famed River Excursions. Drives through Historical and 
Antiquarian districts. 
Island Town. Lake Fishing, Boating, &c. 

DONEGAL, GLENTIES, KILLYBEGS, &c. 


HOTEI S, 
The Company own and manage Hotels at Bundoran, Rostrevor, and Warrenpoint. 


ENNISKILLEN. 


Illustrated Guides sent on application to the Superintendent of the Line, Amiens 
Street, Dublin; or Irish Railways Office, 2, Charing Cross, London. 
Dublin, 1905. HENRY PLEWS, General Manager. 
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OMEDY THEATRE. Lessee, Mr. WM, GREET. 
Under the management of Mr. Frank Curzon. 
: EVERY EVENING at 8.30, CHARLES FROHMAN 
presents WILLIAM COLLIER in Richard Harding Daviss Comedy, 
“THE DICTATOR. 
MATINEE, EVERY WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY at 3. 


MPERIAL THEATRE. Mr. LEWIS WALLER. 
TO-NIGHT and EVERY EVENING at 8.30, 


MONSIEUR BEAUCAIRE.,. 
538th PERFORMANCE TO-NIGHT. 
MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY at 2.30. 


ONDON HIPPODROME. 
CRANBOURN STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C, 


TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 8 p.m. 
AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED BRILLIANCE, 


THe COLISEUM CHARING CROSS, 


FOUR PERFORMANCES DAILY, at 12 noon, 3 p.m., 6 p.m., and 9 p.m. 

All seats in all parts are numbered and reserved. Stamped addressed envelopes 
should accompany all posta! applications for seats. Prices—Boxes, £2 2s., £1 11S, 6d., 
and £1 1s.; Fauteuils, ros. 6d. and 7s. 6d. ; Stalls, 5s., 4s., 3s., and 2s. (Telephone No. 
7689 Gerrard). Grand Tier, 1s., Balcony,6d. (Telephone No. 7699 Gerrard). Children 
under 12 half price to all Fauteuils and Stalls. Telegrams: ‘tCcliseum, London,” 


Né4vas SHIPPING, AND FISHERIES EXHIBITION, 
EARL'S COURT. 
Noon to 11 p.m. Admission, Is. 
Naval Construction, Armaments, Shipping and Fisheries, 
NELSON'S CENTENARY RELICS. 
FISHING VILLAGE. Working Exhibits. Model of ‘* Victory.’” 
GRAND NAVAL AND MILITARY CONCERTS. 
Go on board the full-size Cruiser, 
Real Batteries of 4*7 Guns, Hotchkiss and Maxims. 
The Cruiser is manned by a crew of 150 Handy-Men. 
PANORAMA OF THE BATTLE OF TRAFALGAR, 

West's ‘‘Our Navy.’’ Maxim's Captive Flying Machine. Fairy Grotto. Indian 
Canoes. Burton's Great Red Indian Village—Chietfs, Squaws, and Papooses. Voyage 
in a Submarine. Vanderdecken'’s Haunted Cabin. Famous Sea Fights. Miss de 
Rohan's Musical and Dramatic Sketches ‘Tillikum Canoe, Auto-Photegraphic 
Portraiture. Switchback. Chutes. 

FISH RESTAURANT IN QUEEN'S COURT. 


THE SCOTTISH HIGHLANDS. 


DUNKELD. Charming woods and scenery. Rumbling Bridge. 
Hermitage. Cathedral. 

ABERFELDY. The famous “ Birks."' Loch Tay. Pass of Glenlyon. 
Golf. Fishing. 

PITLOCHRY. Falls of Tummel. Black Castle. Pass of Killie- 
c-ankie. 

AVIEMORE. 2 

KINGUSSIE. {Valley of the ‘* Spey," Piecommended by Mace 

BOAT OF GARTEN. Professionanaecount offalt srious Climate. Loch. 

GRANTOWN. Bes 

NAIRN. Lovely seaside resort. 

FORRES. Dry, bracing climate. Romantic scenery. 

STRATHPEFFER SPA. Bedictog! Springs. Strathpeffer booklet sent on 
application. 

DORNOCH. On Dorncch Firth. The Highland Railway Com- 


pany's handsome new Hotel now open. 

FORT AUGUSTUS. Glengarry Country. Situation overlooking Loch 
Ness Is one of great natural beauty 

Illustrated Tourist Guide sent on application, 


T. A. WILSON, General Manager. 
The Highlard Railway, Inverness. 


WITZERLAND.—EXPRESS DAILY SERVICE (Sundays included) by the 
ROYAL BRITISH MAIL ROUTE, via Harwich-Hook of Holland. 

EXPRESS SERVICES to Berlin, Leipsic, Dresden, Munich, and Vienna. 
THROUGH CARRIAGES and Restaurant Cars between the Hock ot ‘Holland, 
Berlin, Cologne and Bale. 

HARWICH-ANTWERP ROUTE every week-day for the ARDF NNES (Cheapest 
Continental Holiday) BRUSSELS, UNIVERSAL EXHIBITION at LIEGE— 
Cheap Return Tickets; SPA, SWITZERLAND, &c. 

London (Liverpool-street Station) dep. 8.30 p.m. for the Hook of Holland. COR- 
RIDOR TRAIN, Dining and Breakfast Cars, Table D'Hote Dinner and Breakfast. 
London (Liverpool Street Stalion) dep. 8.40 p.m. for Antwerp. Dining and Breakfast 
Cars. Direct Service to Harwich from Scotland, the North, and Midlands. 
Kestaurant Car from York. Combination Tickets and Cheap Tours. 

HAMBURG by G.S.N. Co.'s fast passenger steamers Peregrine and Hirondelle, 
Wednesdays and Saturdays. 

Particulars of the Continental Traffic Manager, Great Eastern Railway, Liverpool 
Street Station, London, E.C. 


LIVERPOOL STREET HOTEL, one of the finest in London, adjoins Terminus. 
H. C. AMENptT, Manager. 


TOURS ERETAND = 


VISIT THIS PICTURESQUE COUNTRY. 


Official Guide replete with all information, beautifully illustrated, 

By Post, 3d. 
Every assistance afforded enquirers. 

routes, and Hotel Coupons issued; arrangements made to secure the 


free on application. 
Railway Tickets by all 


comfort of passengers. 


Address :—G. K. TURNHAM (Agent), 
Lrish Railways Tourist Office, 
2, CHARING Cross, Lonpon, S.W. 


LONDON AND ABERDEEN: 
THE ABERDEEN STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY'S STEAMERS, 

FROM LONDON (Aberdeen Wharf, Limehouse) Every Weanesday and Saturday, 

FROM ABERDEEN (87, Waterloo Quay) Every Wednesday and Saturday. 

Steamers fitted up in First-class Style. Smoking Room and Ladies’ Saoon on Deck. Electric 
Light throughout. 

HOLIDAY _TOURS to Ballater, Balmoral, Braemar, Deeside Highlands, Dunkeld, Inverness, 
and Caledonian Canal; also to Orkney and ShetlandiIslands, 


Berths secured and further information obtained on application to GEORGE MUTCH, Agent, The 
Aberdeen Stean, Navigation Co.’s Wharf, Limehouse: Pit’ & Scorr, Ltd . Cannon Street, E.C.; 
GEO. W. WHEATLEY & CO.,, 23, Regent Street, S.W., London: A i MURRAY, 261, Union 


ERDEEN, 


Street, Aberd en; or EDWARD J. SAV 
Telegraphic Address—“ Mutch, Limehouse, London.” Telephone—Oth 
“ Navigation, Aberdeen.” Wharf, Limehouse, No. 39 Eastern, 


” ” 


Ale RATE OF POSTAGE FOR THIS WEEK’S TATLER is 
as follows ; Anywhere in the United Kingdom, 3d. per copy irrespective of 
weight. To any other part of the world the rate would be 3d. FOR EVERY TWO 
OUNCES. Care should, therefore, be taken to correctly WEIGH AND STAMP 
all copies before forwarding. 
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Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 
Our motley paper seizes for its theme.— Stele. 

Royalties at Ascot.—In spite of the in- 
different weather in the beginning of last 
week Ascot has well maintained its traditions. 
Never has there been a more brilliant attend- 
ance, more beautiful women, or more mag- 
nificent dresses to be seen. The royal party, 
which included such well-known society 
leaders as Lady Londonderry, the Duchesses 
of Portland, Roxburghe, and Devonshire, 
Lady Cadogan, and 
course, the centre of observation. Queen 
Alexandra was wearing violet on Tuesday, 
and on the Gold Cup day. she looked per- 
fectly charming in palest lavender with a neat 
toque of violet and white. 
royalties Princess Ena of Battenberg was 
most admired, in white with a large hat 
trimmed with pink feathers ; Princess Patricia 
of Connaught wore pale pink muslin, Princess 
Christian’s daughters, one in pink and one in 
white, looked well too, and the Duchess of 
Connaught was radiant in a champagne- 
coloured gown; she was, of course, accom- 
panied by her devoted friend, Mrs. John 
Leslie, who was handsomely. attired in pale 
yellow and white. 


Some of the Beauties.—Everyone natu- 
rally reserved their best frock for 
Thursday. The royal enclosure was 
thronged and the scene was one of 
indescribable brilliance. Among the 
reigning beauties Lady Mar and 
Kellie held her own in a delightful 
cream-coloured gown worn with a 
dark red hat. Princess Henry of 
Pless, too, was charming in pale pink 


aid the Duchess of Westminster 
lookel nice in white embroidered 
suk. Mrs. George Keppel wore black 


silk muslin which was painted with 
wreaths of roses. Lady Algernon 
Gordon-Lennox looked as distin- 
guished as anyone in black and 
white. The Duchess of Marlborough 
looked smart in mourning and Lady 
Annesley had a very pretty Paris 
frock of pale mauve. Mrs. Hall 
Walker—whose husband is so very 
lucky with his horses—looked hand- 
some in black and white, so did 
Mrs. G. Cornwallis West in light 


Lady Crewe, was, of 


Among the young 


. A ‘‘HANDS-ACROSS-THE-SEA ” 


The Pilgrims’ welcome to Mr. Whitelaw Reid, the 
new American Ambassador to London 


Gosh Of Phe tour. 


grey. Mrs. Grenfell, Lady Crewe, Lady Gerard, 
and Lady Yarborough were among the innu- 
merable other lovely women, but the sensa- 


tion of the day was certainly a_ beautiful © 


Y 


e THE PILGRIMS’ 


Z BANQUET OF WELCOME 


TO HIS EXCELLENCY v7 \ 


THE AMERICAN AMBASSADOR 
r Wendy Bz. 
Pa ; i i 


BANQUET 


REST AFTER THE STRUGGLE AT ASCOT 


Zinfandel entering the paddock 


American, Mrs. Laurence Townsend, wife of 
the Belgian Minister, who attracted universal 
admiration and was invited to join the royal 
luncheon party. 


A Brilliant Dinner to the New American 
Ambassador.—“ The Pilgrims” is a society 
on this side of the Atlantic to welcome 
American visitors; it has its counterpart 
on the other side, where a similar friendly 
hand is given to British visitors. Its cul- 
minating point was reached at a dinner on 
Friday last to receive Mr. Whitelaw Reid. 
The Prime Minister and the leader of the 
Opposition were among the speakers, and 
capital speeches were also made by Sir 
George White and Sir Arthur Conan Doyle; 
one of the “notes ” of a distinguished evening 
was the reading by Sir Henry Irving of a poem 
by the Poet Laureate, who was also present. 
The function, which took place at Claridge’s 
Hotel, was one of the most representative 
gatherings of public men that it has ever been 
my good fortune to attend. The arrange- 
ments reflected great credit on Mr. Harry E. 
Brittain, the hon. secretary of the Pilgrims. 


Adoption in Japan.—Our Japanese visitor, 
Prince Arisugawa, was an adopted son, but 
his adoptive father was his real elder brother. 
The latter, by the way, was also an adopted 
son—the adopted son of an Empercr. 
This adoptive grandfather of Prince 
Arisugawa was the real grandfather 
of the Mikado, so that the Prince 
was, by adoption, not only a great 
magnate but actual heir to the 
Japanese throne till the present 
Crown Prince was born. Of course, 
he was bred within the purple so 
to speak, for the Arisugawas are 
descended from the seventh son of 
a sixteenth-century Emperor of 
Japan. This custom of adoption is 
much practised by our allies, and 
the son by adoption has all the 
rights and all the obligations of a 
realson. In a different sense the 
prince is an adopted son of old 
England. He is an “fold boy” of 
the Royal Naval College at Green- 
wich, and he was also a middy on 
board the /yon Duke. There are 
signs of a very enthusiastic greeting 
to the Prince and Princess. 


PRACTISING AT HENLEY—THE AMERICAN WAY OF HOLDING THE BOAT ABOVE THE HEAD 


The American crew's method of launching their boat is quite different to the English manner, in which the craft is held between the crew at the natural length of the arm 
§ 1 : 
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The Reception of am American Millionaire im Rome. 


The Tragedy of Life.—A recent 
issue of Zhe World announced, among 
others, the engagement of Miss Patience 
Cockerell and Mr. Eustace Talbot, 
youngest son of Mr. J. G. Talbot, the 
well-known member for Oxford Uni- 
versity. By a strange and tragic coin- 
cidence the prospective bridegroom was 
buried at six o’clock on the evening the 
announcement appeared, carried off by 
a sudden attack of appendicitis which an 
operation failed to check. Just a fort- 
night before he died Miss Cockerell had 
consented to marry him, but he was 
struck down ere the fact was fully known 
to his numerous relatives. He was 
quite a fine-looking young man physi- 
cally, a golfer, a polo-player, and a 
cricketer, with the hereditary aptitude 
one might expect to find in a nephew of 
the Colonial Secretary. His death is a 
terrible blow to his fancée and his family, 
but no one feels it more than his twin 
sister, Miss Evelyn Talbot. 


The Missing Link.—Professor Dr. 
Uhlenhuth, an eminent army doctor at 
Berlin, definitely claims to have discovered 
the “missing link” by a long series of 
investigations, having established the 
similarity in every respect of the blood 
of the higher apes and human beings. 
If the blood serum of one animal be 
mixed with that of any other the mixture 
remains clear; if, however, blood be 
taken from an ape and injected into the 
vein of a rabbit the blood subsequently 
taken from the rabbit becomes troubled 
when mixed with more ape’s blood. A 
similar result is obtained if human blood 
be injected into the veins of a rabbit, 
and the experiment is often relied upon 
to prove if blood found on the clothes of 
a suspected murderer is human. The 
higher the ape in the scale of development 
the more pronounced is the reaction. 


ROSE—MRS. JOHN LAING 


From that interesting and richly-illustrated book, invaluable to all 
who love the garden, Kelway's Manual of Horticulture for 1905, 
which may be obtained from Kelway and Son, Langport, Somerset 


THE TEMPORARY STEPS FROM THE EAST TERRACE 


AT WINDSOR 


Erected on the occasion of the garden party given by the King at 


Windsor. 


PRINCE EDWARD OF 


Prince Edward was eleven years old on June 23. 


Designed by A. Y. Nutt, M.V.O. 


WALES'S ELEVENTH BIRTHDAY 


In his very 


latest. portrait he may here be seen with his younger brother, 
Prince Albert, and his uncle, the Duke of Fife 


A National Welcome.—Mr. Pierpont 
Morgan’s recent tour in Italy partook of 
the nature of a royal progress. He was 
féted and decorated wherever he went, 
of course, all in return for his munificence 
in restoring the Ascoli cope. King Victor 
Emmanuel was _ particularly gracious. 
At the Vatican he was received with the 
honour accorded toa Prince of the Church. 
Met at the main entrance by a cardinal 
who conducted him into the great edifice 
through a line of papal guards, saluting 
with the ruffle of drums, he was led to 
the private apartments of the Pope, 


The Pope and the Millionaire. — His 
Holiness after half-an-hour’s conversa- 
tion accompanied his distinguished visitor 
in his round of the palace, opening many 


rooms which are never shown to 
strangers. Nearly an hour was spent in 


the great library and as long in the famous 
apartments of the Borgia, examining the 
Pinturrichio paintings. It is said Mr. 
Morgan would like to buy the Laocoon, 
but he is not likely to realise his ambition. 
His new house at Prince’s Gate is finished, 
and the task of arranging his thousands 
of art treasures which have been stacked 
away in the old house has begun. Each 
room is specially done up with a view 
to the bric-a-brac it will contain. 


The Morning Rose.—Lovers of 
flowers will be interested to learn that 
the secret of the black rose which natu- 
ralists have so long sought in vain to 
penetrate has at last been discovered. 
Dennis Tapley, a native of Savannah, 
and a cripple, who has hitherto gained 
a livelihood by selling keys, claims to 
have found it out and guarantees to 
produce a flower as black as the raven’s 
wing without aid of chemicals. He has 
named the prodigy the morning rose and 
hopes to get £1,000 for his secret. 


THE DECORATION OF OUR RAILWAY STATIONS 
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The scene at the Marylebone terminus of the Great Central Railway. 
is determined to please the eye of passengers by the unique floral decoration of his stations as 
he has met their wants by developing the G.C.R. on his ‘‘ Rapid Travel in Luxury '' programme 


Evidently Mr. Sam Fay 
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Those Neglected Boys.—‘‘ We chaperon 
our girls,” says the A/t/waukee Journal, 
“and we leave the boy to choose for him- 
self.” It certainly does seem startling when 
attention is called to it that girls, who are 
not so apt to get into mischief as boys, on 
the whole are so well looked after while the 
boys are left to take care of themselves. 
When you look round, too, amongst the 
people you know you will see the result. 
You will see how many of the boys and 
how few of the girls have come to grief. 
Where the latter have misfortunes they 
generally a‘rive through the men upon whom 
they waste their affections ; while the former 
invariably seek their fate before they find it. 
Freedom, perhaps, has it advantages. If 
some fail through being too free, those who 
survive are of stronger fibre than their 
chaperoned sisters. So, I suppose, there are 


two sides to the question. 


THE SOCIAL ASPECT OF ASCOT 
In the Paddock. Sir R. Cathcart in centre 


Mr. Le Gallienne’s Library.—Admirers of Mr. 
Le Gallienne may be interested to know that he 
announces the sale of his Jibrary in New York, where 
The list of 
books comprises many rare works—first editions, 
manuscripts, and autographs of famous people, 
among them letters from John A. Symonds, Stephen 
Mr. Le 
Gallienne offers some particularly rare seventeenth- 
century books as well as presentation copiesfrom 


he has made his. permanent home. 


Phillips, William Watson, and many others. 


nearly all the modern authors, 


of 


HENLEY REGATTA—PREPARING THE COURSE-—FIXING THE BOOM 


Wagers on the War.—Some extra- 
ordinary bets have been made on the 
Japanese-Russian War. A number of 
Japanese officers have bet that they 
would be killed in battle, when the money 
was to be sent to their widows. In a 
moment of excitement a Moscow mer- 
chant undertook to eat his boots if Japan 
was not forced to sue for peace by July 1. 
Against that his opponent laid 500 roubles. 
Lomekin ate the boots, but as no time 
limit was imposed he cut off and swal- 
lowed a tiny strip each day, completing 
the achievement on November 20. A 
captive Japanese officer imprisoned at 
Omsk in Siberia bet the Russian in charge 
of the prisoners a kopeck for every minute 
that Port Arthur held out after June r. On 
October 1 he owed his gaoler nearly £300. 
The Russian asked for payment on account 
and at the same time offered to terminate the 
bietae ea hie 
Japanese 
officer said 
nothing but 
retired to 
his room and 
shot himself 
dead with a 
revolver, and 
thus settled 
all his debts. 


a 
x 
a 
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SOCIAL ASPECT CF ASCOT—TOILETTES 


Tithe] GAGEER 


the Season—Ascot and JHlenley. 


A Word for thc Bee.—Now that society 
is at its wits’ end to invent a new species of 
drawing-room pet I wonder none of its d/asé 
membeis think of the common or garden bee. 
Some years ago, | remember, Mrs. Baden- 
Powell, the mother of the versatile general, 


PRACTICE AT HENLEY 


Mr. Oscar Thorne and the coach of the Vesper crew 


installed in her drawing-room a swarm of bees 
which was presented to her by Sir Benjamin 
Brodie, and they were a perennial source of 
amusement to her visitors. Of course the 
hive had no direct connection with the room, 
though the glass window allowed the visitors 
to see what was going on within. The future 
general used to delight in watching the pro- 
ceedings of the I ttle community, and finally 
knew almost as much about the habits of the 
bees as Lcrd Avebury himself ; which reminds 
me that a well-known man with a treacherous 
memory made a curious mistake as to Lord 
Avebury’s title when it was first gazetted. 
Someone asked him what title Lubbock had 
selected. ‘“ Lord Apiary, of course,” was the 
reply. 


IN THE PADDOCK 
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A Bonaparte of the Third Generation in America. 


Lang fier 
SHAKSPERE’S DEATH MASK—FRONT VIEW 


Shakspere’s Death Mask.—According to 
Mr. Sidney Lee, the Kesselstadt death mask 
of Shakspere was discovered by Dr. Ludwig 
Becker, librarian at the ducal palace at 
Darmstadt, in a rag shop at Mayence in 


1849. The features resemble those of an 
alleged portrait of Shakspere (dated 1637) 
which Dr. Becker purchased in 1847. This 


picture had long been in the possession of the 
family of Count Francis von Kesselstadt of 
Mayence, who died in 1843. Dr. Becker 
brought the mask and the picture to England 
in 1849, and Richard Owen supported the 
theory that the mask was taken from Shak- 
spere’s face after death, and was the foundation 
of the bust in Stratford Church. The mask 
was for a long time in Dr. Becker’s private 
apartments at the ducal palace, Darm- 
stadt; it is now the property of 
Frau Oberst Becker, the discoverer’s 
daughter-in-law, and isin her residence 
at Darmstadt. The features are singu- 
larly attractive, but Mr. Lee does not 
regard the chain of evidence which 
would identify them with Shakspere as 
complete. 


An American Bonaparte.—Although 
Charles Joseph Bonaparte, the newly- 
appointed Secretary of the Navy 
of the United. States, is a grand- 
son of the King of Westphalia and a 
grandnephew of Napoleon I., he is in 
his sympathies and ambitions a typical 
American, a citizen of whom the 
Republic is proud. Physically he is a 
man weighing 200 1b., with a head 
apparently too large for his somewhat 
rounded shoulders to carry, a face that 
is full and red, eyes and hair that are 
black. Add to this that he is fifty-four 
years of age and entirely indifferent to 
dress and you havea rough sketch of 
the new member of President Roose- 
velt’s Cabinet. Mr. Roosevelt and the 
new secretary have been friends and 
co-workers for many years, their prin- 
cipal common interest being in the 
field of civil service reform, of which 
they have both been active exponents. 


The Secretary of the U. S. Navy. 
—Mr. Bonaparte is a Republican, but one 
who has always been independent in politics ; 
a brilliant lawyer, a man of great executive 
force, he brings to his new office a national repu- 
tation for thoroughness, honesty, and resolute 
courage. Ever since he was graduated from 
the Harvard Law School in 1874 Mr. Bona- 
parte has been waging a fight for better 


Which was recently sold at Tuxford Hall for £33. 


CHARLES JOSEPH BONAPARTE 


The brilliant American lawyer, grandson of Jerome 

Bonaparte, king of Westphalia, who will succeed Paul 

Morton as Secretary of the Navy of the United States 
on July r 


municipal government, and has received hard 
blows and won some signal victories. While 
Mr. Bonaparte goes into the Cabinet as 
Secretary of the Navy it is not unlikely in 
some of the inevitable changes he may be 
transferred to a more important place; he is 
even mentioned as a successor of Mr. Hay. 


BYRON’S BEDSTEAD 


seen the Duke of Wellington’s hat worn at Waterloo 


A Practical Joker.—Dear old Johnny 
Toole was always fond of his little joke, and 
the weakness seems to be common to the 
profession. There is a leading French actor 
who delights in playing Puck in private life, 
to the discomfort of his many friends. The 
other day he broke out in anew place. He 
selected a house where the concierge seemed 
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On the bed is 


Langfier 
\SHAKSPERE’S DEATH MASK—PROFILE VIEW 


particularly truculent and muscular, and 
calling in disguise he asked for himself. “ He 
doesn’t live here,” quoth the concierge. “ Of 
course he doesn’t,” replied the ca'ler laughing, 
“since Iam he.” Shortly after he called in 
another disguise and repeated the perform- 
ance. He continued the game till the con- 
cierge became thoroughly exasperated, and in 
a rage declared that though the actor were 
the angel Gabriel he would thrash 
soundly should he come again. 


him 


Vicarious Suffering.—The actor did not 
come again, but he sent a series of in- 
vitations to selected friends to call on him 
at his new flat at different times on a day 
when he had plenty of leisure. The first 
that came naturally asked for Mr. Blank, and 
the concierge, thoroughly roused, seized 
a stick and shouted, ‘‘ What, you here 
again?” and thrashed him within an 
inch of his life. The intervals were 
nicely calculated, for that one had 
hardly gone when the second one 
arrived and the operation was repeated. 
Fortunately the concierge had some 
glimmer of suspicion before the whole 
tale of the actor’s guests had been 
served, and the situation being ex- 
plained the turn of the practical joker 
is likely to come next. 


The Vanishing Aigrette.—Unless 
somebody protects the white heron as 
we now protect the seal, society will 
soon be without its osprey feathers, 
and even a successful manufacturer’s 
wife will be unable to go to court 
with an aigrette. The birds are being 
killed off so rapidly that the plumes 
are almost worth their weight in gold. 
These plumes are the courting dress 
they don in the pairing season and 
are generally obtained by shooting 
the birds when they begin nesting. 
This is the very worst time to interfere 
with them. Directly the old ones are 
killed the young ones are sure to starve. 


Filial Piety Rewarded. — The 
French Academy, which distributes 
many prizes, has recently had placed 
at its disposal a fund to be annually 
bestowed. in rewards for filial devotion. 
Madame Blouét, a relative of the late Max 
O’Rell, is the donor. By the disposition 
of her will she bequeaths 1,000 francs to 
be annually divided between two young 
people—a young man anda young woman-— 
who shall have distinguished themselves by 
their devotion to an aged or infirm parent. 
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DEE TA Ierre 


Our Royal Family and the Simple Wife. 


MASTER MISCHA ELMAN 


The boy violinist cycling at Mr. Daniel Mayer's at 
Bexhill 


The Sale of a Rectory.—The Dean and 
Chapter of Windsor can scarcely be con- 
gratulated on the “‘ deal” which deprives the 
living of Shiplake-on-Thames of one of its 
most valuable endowments and puts the firm ot 
Nicholson, the eminent Maidenhead brewers, 
in possession of one of the most charming 
landmarks of the river. During three decades 
of the eighteenth century James 
Granger was rector of Shiplake, 
and it was there he wrote his 
famous ‘‘History,” building 
two rooms for the accommoda- 
tion of his vast collection of 
“heads.” On the lawn studded 
with cedars and other forest 
trees sloping down to the 
water’s edge he entertained in 
turn the Duchess of Portland, 
Horace Walpole, Samuel 
Johnson, and David Garrick. 
Granger lived and died in 
Shiplake Vicarage. Some 
eighty years later Alfred Tenny- 
son lived in the house, and was 
married from it in the church 
close by, which figures con- 
spicuously in the view which 
the Great Western Railway 
presents to American and other travellers. 


breakfast 


The Last Occupants.—The last vicar of 
Shiplake was the Rev. John Climenson, who 
died just a year ago, and it was in Shiplake 
Vicarage that his clever wife, the great-great- 
niece of Elizabeth Montagu, ‘‘ Queen of the 
Blue Stockings ” and niece of the last Lord 
Rokeby, compiled her monumental Héstory 
of Shiplake and wrote the first part of her 
book, Zhe Life and Letters of Mrs. Mon- 
tagu, which Mr. John Murray will shortly 
publish. The romance is over now. The 
home of Granger, Tennyson, and John 
Climenson is sold; the present incumbent’s 
yearly income is increased by a few pounds, 
and the Nicholsons acquire a house as 
historically interesting as it is. pre-eminently 
picturesque. 


Where Lord Tenny- 
son held his wedding 


Royalty and the Simple Life.—Royalty 
in many things sets a good example to the 
wealthier subjects. From the King himself to 
the youngest princeling there is none who in- 
dulges in anything gaudy, either in dress or 
surroundings. Even the menu at the royal 
wedding breakfast the other day was of the 
plainest description. The only bit of colour 
about it was the gilded monogram at the top. 
That too was severely plain ; just the usual 
E.R. with the VII. curled up in the tail of 
the R. The programme of the music played 
by the band of the 2nd Life Guards was 
equally severe in its style, with the plainest 
possible border in the Swedish colours round 
the edge. Some successful tradesmen that 
we wot of would have overloaded each 
with armorial devices. The monarch of 
the greatest empire in. the world, who traces 
his descent from prehistoric ancestors, is 
content with good printing and a margin 
unadorned. 


The Japanese Parliament.—Perhaps the 
greatest sign of the Westernisation of Japan 
was when it formed its Parliament, only 
sixteen years ago. The first meeting, a some- 
what stormy one, took place in the winter of 
1890-1. Japanese members of Parliament 
are paid about £80 a year as salary, in 
addition to travelling allowances, which they 
are not at liberty to refuse even if disposed to 
do so. The number of qualified voters in 
Japan amounts to little over 1 per Cent. of 
the total population. All electors must be 


twenty-five years of age and must pay 15 yen 
(about 30s. in English money) direct national 
taxation. 


The rectory has just been sold to a firm of brewers 


A Great Manager.—Our latest visitor, 
Mr. David Belasco, has earned his reputation 
as a great manager. Looking at him you 
might fancy him a priest with his ascetic, 
clean-shaven face and his halo of iron-grey 
hair. In a sense he is a priest—the high 
priest of theatrical art beyond the Atlantic, in 
perpetual strife with the trust which puts 
mammon before art. But he is a fighting 
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SHIPLAKE CHURCH AND RECTORY 


MISS KELLERMANN 


The Australian lady-champion swimmer who is now 
on a visit to England 


priest, this little, long-skirted man with the 
clerical coat and the clerical collar and the 
clerical tie; and - he knows womankind 
through andthrough. He can tell at a glance 
whether a woman can act, and he is happy 
in a soft and gentle voice to break the 
news to her if she can’t. If she can—vwell, 
David Belasco is the man to make her fortune ; 
but he will not waste her on the “literary ” 
drama. That, he says, is only fit for the 
bookshelves. To be an actress you must 
have emotions—and his idea of drama is 
something that gives you-scope to display 
them. 


An Echo of the Humbert Case.—Marie 
dAurignac, the sister of the notorious Madame 
Humbert, has petitioned the Department of 
Judicial Assistance to aid her 
in the recovery of her jewels, 
which were seized when the 
family was arrested at Madrid. 
She represents herself as being 
in a destitute condition, and 
maintains the jewels were her 
personal property. Her brothcr, 
Romaine d’Aurignac, who has 
been luxuriating in the prison 
of Fresne, has had his applica- 
tion for immediate release on 
the ground of good conduct 
refused, but has been allowed 
the use of an English grammar 
and permission to let his beard 
grow. His sentence expires in 
July, when he meditates emi- 
} grating to America, 


Something Patriarchal.—lf 
the local J.P. who told the father of four the 
other day that he was lucky in possessing 
two pairs of twins were to meet Herr Gondel 
of Hamburg, merchant and millionaire, I 
wonder what he would say. For Madame 
Gondel in, twenty-five years of wedded life 
has presented him with thirty-three children. 
Amongst them are five sets of triplets. 
Madame is still a matron of forty-five. 
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The Up-to-Date Infant—What Will 


The New Infant.— 
Having had her stormy 
day the new woman 
recedes into her native 
obscurity and we are 
now threatened with 
her rival, the new in- 
fant. A well - known 
Sussex baronet who 
married a_ heiress is 
the happy father of a 
charming daughter who 
has now reached the 


mature age of two 
years aida half. The 
other day his lady 


presented him with a 
son and heir. Natu- 
rally the newcomer’s sister was delighted, and 
when the ladies of the family came to gaze and 
to admire she met them at the door like a little 
hurricane in flimsy draperies. ‘Oh, auntie,” 
she would shout, ‘“‘mother’s got a baby boy 
an’ daddy’s got two ickle puppies.” If she 
were a few years older no doubt she would 
have followed the example of another little 
lady of four who found a couple of unexpected 
strangers in the cot basket and rushed upstairs 
shouting, “‘ Mother, mother, Fluffy has had 
twins !” 


An Irish Prodigy.—But even these do 
not rival in precocity an Irish infant prodigy 
who hails from Kinnegad. This young man 
at the age of three and a half reads the news- 
paper, sings about fifty comic songs, and 
dances a sailor’s hornpipe in a regulation 
Jack Tar suit: He has a wonderful memory 
and a keen sense of humour not often found 
in so young a boy. I am told he can sing 
any. song he once hears with scarcely a 
mistake either in the words or music. But 
with British caution I make the same deduc- 
tions from that statement as I would from 
any other Irish exaggeration. 


The Long Bar Gone.—Bohemianism 
seems to be dying out of the West-end of 
London, ‘ Jimmy’s ” has vanished, and now 
the Long Bar at the Criterion has been con- 
verted into a_ beautiful restaurant. The 
American bar, where one can get the best food 
in London, has been transferred to Jermyn 
Street and has been converted into a grill- 
room, while the old grill-room now blossoms 


as a café. for light 
refreshments. These 
changes have been 


brought about by the 
fact that the young man 
of the period is ‘not 
going to bars. He is 
motoring or wandering 
over the links or he is 
playing bridge. He now 
drinks only with his food 
—Spiers and Pond have 
seen this very clearly. 
They are giving an 
excellent 2s. 6d. lunch 
in. their new marble 
restaurant and a 3s. 6d. 
and 5s. dinner. 


Is America Up to 
Date ? — When I first 
suggested a doubt upon 
this point my friends 
were aghast at my 


Wilfred Westwood, born at Fox- 
ton, near Wellington, New Zealand, 


August 13, 1897 
Age, seven years; weight, 


chest, 47 in.; height, 5 ft.; 


15 st.; 
waist, 


51in.; thigh, 30in.; calf, 194 in. 


Ruby Westwood, born at Foxton, 
August 17, 1893 
Age, eleven years; : weight, 17 st.; 
chest, 484in.; height, 5 ft. 3 in. 


TWO CHILDREN OF ELEVEN AND SEVEN WHO ARE REALLY 


presumption. Now I see the Jeremiahs of 
the technical press are beginning to discover 
that there are English firms better equipped 
than their Yankee rivals though not quite 
so keen to advertise their superiority. | 
quite admit that there are some big firms 


AN IRISH INFANT PRODIGY 

of native growth in America which could not 
be surpassed except in England; but a 
numbcr of these were either created by 
expatriated Britishers or are now managed 
by men from this side the “Pond,” and 
when you consider the. size of the States 


A QUEER SPOT FOR A CHAFFINCH’S NEST 


Taken in the neighbourhood of Harrow 
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lle Become ? 


compared with our 
little islands they are 
really only drops in 
the ocean of stagna- 
tion. Once get away 
from the big cities in 
America and you will 
find the country and 
the country villages as 
sleepy as any we can 
produce here in a 
grazing country. 

Who is the Hero? 
—Who is the real hero 
of the Japanese War ? 
If one regards the war 
correspondence—or 
what passes for it—the 
fighting generals or the admirals alone are 
to be considered. But what about the silent 
man whose invention gave the strategists. 
the material out of which to manufacture 
victories? One hears nothing of Professor 
Shimose, the quiet chemist whose new ex- 
plosive proved so tremendously destructive. 
Shimose is scarcely known outside Japan 
even now. Before the war he was little 
known in Japan itself. He is quitea young 
man—about forty-seven I believe—and he 
picked up his technical knowledge from the 
Scotsman who was professor of chemistry in 
the university of Tokio. It is curious how 
these wandering Scots still hammer out the 
history of the world with the professor’s 
pointer as they formerly did with the sword of 
the soldier of foitune. Shimose settled down 
as a Government chemist, and worked ten 
years on his invention before he perfected it. 


‘ PRODIGIOUS” 


New Problems.—While the motor car is. 
providing so much work for the law courts the 
lawyers—who are very practical people— 
have no time to think of the many hypo- 
thetical and beautiful cases which may arise 
when the airship is in common use. Yet 
there are many interesting problems to be 
solved. Who, for example, will be respon- 
sible for an airship accident? A French 
court the other day decided that the owner of 
a balloon was not liable for damages if his. 
machine ran—or rather flew—away with its 
passengers. Would an English court hold 
that an airship company had the same 
liabilities as a railway company in case of a 
collision ? Then what 
about the rule of the 
road? There is no 
“road,” and there can 
be none. Neither is. 
there one at sea, though 
an imaginary one can 
be staked out mathe- 
matically where an actual 
one cannot be buoyed 
physically In the air 
you can neither buoy it 
nor figure it out anyhow. 
Hence the aeronaut must 
be more of a handy 
man than the mariner, 
and if the sea lawyer is. 
proverbial for his smart- 
ness the world must 
needs take off its hat to: 
the air lawyer. How- 
ever, time will bring en- 
lightenment to us. 


A. We. Meek 
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Miss Gertie Millar in “The Spring Chicken.” 


tegen 


Play Pictorial 


Miss Gertie Millar plays the part of a French maidservant who comes from the country. She seems, however, to know a great deal more than one associates with rusticity 
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Reassurance. 


i Nios: then,” said the man sternly when she had glanced through 
the letter. 

“T always knew this would happen one day,” she said quietly. 
“ Yes, he wrote it. He wrote others and | destroyed them. It was 
careless of me to let this fall into your hands. Well, what will 
you do?” 

“T don’t know,” said the man. ‘IJ think J shall kill you.” 

“That would be one way,” she said drearily, tearing the letter 
in her hands into little pieces as she spoke. ‘‘ Perhaps it would be 

the best way for me—not for you nor——” 

The man interrupted her. ‘I shan’t kill you till ’ve wrung the 
truth out of you.” 

“You would never believe the truth now if you heard it.” 

“Tell it me.” 

“The truth is that I love you.” She dropped the little bits of 
torn letter—a few at a time—into the basket by her writing table. 

“Indeed ?”? the man sneered. “And that letter ?” 

“Ts it so hard to explain? Vanity at the age of forty-one requires 
a little reassurance. ‘The letter was a form of reassurance. I am 
forty-one, you know, even if I don’t quite look it.” 

“And you dare to tell me that you love me?” He seemed 
less resolute; there had been sincerity in her voice and look as 
she spoke. 

“1 do!I do! Ido! [think there are just two people in the 
world for whom I would give my life. Mona is one, and you are 
the other. You and I have been married for twenty years, and 
romance does not live as long as that. We may as well admit that 
and not grumble at it; it’s silly to grumble at the inevitable. But 
if ardent romance has gone, love has not. The rock is colder than 
the flame, but the rock endures. You are the father of my Mona. 
I nursed you when you were so ill. I’ve had pride in your success 
and been ever so sorry s : 
when you were disap- 
pointed. You do many 
‘ things for me every day. 
‘We ‘suit one another, 
and we don’t quarrel. 
And I know you so 
“well, too—I often know 
‘just. what you will say 
before you speak. 1 
know you all by heart 
and in my heart. How 
could I help loving you ? 
And you loved me too.” 

Until this, strangely 
enough, I believed that 
you loved me, although 


Seb oh 
BOY/eSsLY.eS. 
“Listen, . pleasé. 1 

must go through with 

this. _ Yousay that what 
you have . told. me. is 
true. ‘Now I must know 

‘the rest of the truth. 

Tell me about this man. 

‘Tell me everything that 

” 

He stopped abruptly 
as a servant entered the 
‘room with a telegram. 
His face changed as he 
read it. He said quietly 
that he would send the 
answer himselflater. As 
the servant closed the 
door again the woman 
sprang from her place. 

“It’s bad news,” she 
said. ‘I know it—I 
read it in your face, It’s 
Mona, isn’t it ?” 

“Yes. A serious 
accident. They ~w-ant 
you to come at once.” 
He glanced at the clock. 
“You will just have 
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By Barry Pain. 
time to catch the 3.30. Be quick, I’ll see about the carriage for 
you.” 

She was soon ready. He found her standing before her dressing- 
table, crying. 

“My Mona!” she said, “she was to have come home for her 
birthday to-morrow. Id been buying things for her. J’d——” 

“Don’t!” he said gently. ‘Come now, please.” 

She looked at him. ‘‘ Why ?” she said, ‘‘are you coming too?” 

“Ves, I’m coming with you.” 

She could not speak, but her lips made the word, “ thanks.’ 
One hand stole out and just touched his sleeve, lightly and shyly 

A month later they were still away from home. During that 
month Mona had come very near to death and had turned backward 
to life again. She was near now to complete recovery. One day 
she told her mother that the really glorious thing was that the 
accident had not in anyway injured her personal appearance. 

“You're quite beautiful,” said her mother, “ but you mustn’t be 
vain. ‘There’s nothing more natural or more dangerous.” 

“ But why dangerous ?” 

“ Because when you grow to be an old woman like me——” 

“ But you’re not the least little bit old.” 

“Listen. If you’re vain, when you grow to bean old woman, just 
exactly like me, you may want reassurance. You understand that ? ” 

“Not the least bit.” 

“1 didn’t think you would.” 

Mona laughed. 

That evening in the garden the woman found her husband and 
sat down by his side. ‘ Mona’s getting on splendidly,” she said. 
‘She will come down to-morrow.” : 

The man looked at her with kindly eyes. They had been 
through the fire together 
and he saw her heart as 
proved gold. He drew 
her to him and kissed 
her, and she sighed the 
happy sigh of a forgiven 
woman. Of that letter 
and its writer no word 
was ever spoken again by 
either of them. Heasked 
for no confession and she 
made none. The years 
passed on with placid 
happiness for them. 


S< NL 


A “Tatler” Chest- 
nut.—An illiterate Irish- 
man_ strolling through 
the streets of an English 
city walked into ‘an 
optician’s shop, mistak- 
ing it for a public-house, 
and stood by while a 
gentleman was selecting 
a pair of spectacles. 
Having seen the gentle- 
man take up a_ paper 
and read a little with 
each he conceived the 
idea that a pair of spec- 
tacles would be a very 
useful investment, and 
consequently began 
“fitting them on” and 
trying to read. While 
doing so the attendant 
noticed that he invari- 
ably turned the paper 
upside down, and having 
shown him almost all the 
spectacles he had in stock 
asked him if he could 
read-at all. “ Begor ! if [ 
could,” replied Pat, ‘ I’d 
hardly be throublin’ you 
for the way to do it.” 
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THE BRIDGE PICTURE IN THE PARIS SALON. 


Paris has its “ Bridge” picture this year just 

as we have. M. Albert Guillaume’s 
picture has perhaps produced more discussion 
than that of the Hon. John Collier, as the 
nature of the fault of which one of the players 


1 
be 
Ge 


KEY TO ALBERT GUILLAUME’S PICTURE 
A is the exasperated player, and B his partner 


is accused is suggested in a tantalising 
manner. What mistake caused so very much 
anger? So often has this been asked that 
the proprietors of the famous Paris news- 
paper, L’/ilustration, have acquired the 
picture and have offered it to its subscribers as 
a prize for the best solution of the problem, 
which follows :— 


The nine visible cards in the picture are: On the 
table, ace, 10, and 8 of clubs and 5 of hearts. On the 
armchair, 7 of spades. In the hand of Z, ace of hearts, 
5 of clubs, 7 of diamonds, and 9 of spades. 


SOR Leon 


( 


Taking into account the visible cards it is suggested 
that after the ninth trick the four hands were composed 
as shown here, It is then that the incident takes place. 
B plays the 5 of hearts; immediately his partner, A, 
throws down his cards in a storm of anger which his wife 
vainly tries to subdue. Evidently if instead of the un- 
fortunate heart B had put down his three of spades A 


would have made the last four tricks; but he has played 
the heart, and the lady, Z, whose back we see, takes it 
the with ace, plays the 5 of clubs next, then the 7 of dia- 
mands, of which Y, the lady opposite, has the succeeding 
cards. 

Among the visible cards we have supposed the 5 of 
hearts in B's hand. The cards not seen (in Y’s hand, 7 
of hearts, knave, 10, and g of diamonds ; in B’s hand, 3 of 
spades, king and knave of hearts) are put there as a 
suggestion. The competitor can replace them by others 
if he thinks of a better arrangement. 


The ‘object of the competition is to re- 


make the four hands and to compose the 
tricks from the first to the last. There are 


THE CARDS 


thousands of ways of arranging this game, 
but they will be classed according to» their 
probability and agreement with rules and 
conditions. ; 

At first sight it seems that B has no 


IN THE PLAYERS’ 


HANDS 
Can you scheme out how the game was played? 


excuse ; one has strong reasons for believing 
that he must be aware of his partne1’s spades. 
What are the reasons which have determined 
him to play the heart? May it not be that 
the declaration of ‘‘no-trumps” having been 
made by Z the unfortunate player has 
imagined that the ace of spades must be held 
by his neighbour? Has he not been sup- 
ported in this by some mistake committed by 
his angry partner? That is the question 
which the Paris paper puts to its subscribers. 


“UN BRIDGE"—THE MUCH-DISCUSSED BRIDGE PICTURE BY ALBERT GUILLAUME 


M, Albert Guillaume’s picture represents an exasperated player who has just risen from his seat after accusing his partner, not of cheating, but of committing a gross 


blunder which, he maintains, has given the game away to their opponents. 


best solution of the problem stated above 
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The original picture is offered as a prize by L’Jilustration, the Paris weekly paper, for the 
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sf Reset quite + ssible to let you have 
sui. or this vening.” 

For the fourth time Smit! 5 read the telegram through. 
He felt that his position was « ical. It was already past five 
o’clock. At seven he ought to be entering the dining-room at 
Dulwich with—he hoped it would not be Mrs. Rogers, though he 
regarded her with the tender interest due to the mother of Miss 
Emily. For the past week he had dared to dream that perhaps 
Emily’s arm might be allowed to rest within his own. He had gone 
further. He had even hoped that during the evening he might feel 
emboldened to ask for more than the lady’s arm—for something far 
more intimate and tender—in fact, for Emily’s heart. Now all 
these entrancing visions were ruthlessly dashed to the ground, 
Why had he been such a credulous fool as to believe in a tailor’s 
promises? How he cursed the day when he had been attracted by 
the advertisement, “ Why wear old clothes when they can be made 
as good as new by William the Conquering Tailor?” True, the 
waistcoat had failed to keep pace with his waist and the one-time 
silk-rolled collar had begun to reveal secrets that even the skilful 
application of ink could not hide. Still, under the kindly gaslight it 
might have done duty once more. He had never been famous for 
courage; mioral or physical, and he felt that to make his appearance 
in morning costume with an apology was impossible. Besides, 
everything depended on: his making a good impression on the 
family. Mrs. Rogers always prided herself on her knowledge of 
the laws of social etiquette. As she repeatedly told her husband, 
“ Now we no longer live over the shop, James, we must remember 
we belong to the gentry,” and’ the invitation card which stood in a 
prominent place on his mantelpiece with the tragic words, ‘‘ Evening 
dress,” in a neat, round hand left him no loophole of escape. The 
idea of procuring a ready-made dress suit crossed his mind only to 
be instantly dismissed. Ready-made clothes require ready money, 
he reflected, and it was.a week before his salary became due. He 
remembered having heard of such a thing as hiring dress suits, but 
though only a junior clerk he had a sensitive nature, and the idea 
of stepping into clothes possibly worn last by an Italian waiter made 
him shiver. No, there was nothing for it but to send a wire 
pleading illness. Indeed, he already felt ill as he realised how his 
non-appearance would upset Mrs. Rogers’s arrangements. It was 
unbearable that he should lose an evening in Emily’s society 
because of such a trifle as clothes. : 

Smithers stared gloomily out of the window. There was nothing 
to see but the house opposite, but suddenly from that opposite 
house came an idea. Johnson had gone to Margate for a week’s 
holiday. He was not likely to have taken his dress clothes with 
him, and he and Johnson were more or less of a size. It would 
not take long to run across to Johnson’s rooms. He could easily 
smuggle the clothes out without the landlady’s notice, and if he 
took them back early the next morning who would be the wiser ? 

Ten minutes later Smithers, rather pale and a little out of breath, 
was back in his rooms disgorging the dress suit from under his 
overcoat. ‘After all,” he reflected as he shook the clothes carefully 
out, ‘* Fate has not served me so badly. I hardly dared hope to get 
in and out unseen.” He surveyed himself in the glass anxiously. 
“ They’re a bit large, but they might be worse,” he said as he took 
a flower from off his sponge and placed it in his buttonhole. 


Such was his anxiety not to be late that he was at Rose Villa 
fully half-an-hour too soon. 

“Perhaps it would hardly be good manners to arrive quite so 
early,” he observed as he looked at his watch. ‘“I’d better walk up 
and down a few times.” 

Precisely at three-and-a-half minutes to seven he unobtrusively 
pulled the bell. It occurred to him after some few minutes of 
patient waiting that perhaps after all he had not made himself 
heard. This surmise was probably correct, for the second time his 
hand was still on the bell when the door sprang open. 

Although Smithers was a frequent visitor at Rose Villa the 
importance of the occasion demanded that the maid-should request 
his name. He looked at her in mild astonishment. 

“* Why, Ann, don’t you recognise me? I’m Mr. Smithers.” 

“ Mr. Smithers, mum.” The drawing-room door was flung so 
widely open that it came into violent contact with the piano. 

Mrs. Rogers was delighted that Mr. Smithers had been able to 
come. The Misses Rogers were equally delighted. And Smithers, 
catching sight of his clothes in a mirror, felt that he, too, had every 
reason to be glad that he was there. 

Not quite the last—in fact the first, Smithers,” remarked 
Mr. Rogers from his vantage point of the hearthrug. 

“Someone must be first,” conceded Miss Emily graciously as 
Smithers sank blushing into a chair by her side. 

The arrival of an uncle and aunt created a diversion, during 
which he replaced his shirt front that, unrestrained by a somewhat 
roomy waistcoat, persisted in bulging. 
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The clock had already struck the quarter and a general air of 
expectancy pervaded the room. Mrs, Rogers, evidently getting 
fidgety, rose and held a whispered consultation with her daughters. 
Conversation, which had been jerky, lagged and finally stopped 
altogether when Mr. Rogers’s appetite, getting the upper hand of 
etiquette, exclaimed :— 

“My dear, I don’t think it’s any good waiting any longer for 
Johnson.” 

“Johnson !_ But surely he’s at Margate ?” stammered Smithers, 
thinking he could not possibly have heard aright. 

“So he was, but he’s due back this afternoon, and he promised 
he wouldn’t fail to turn up to dinner, eh, Ethel ?” 

The younger Miss Rogers blushed and looked coy. 

As they went into dinner Smithers’s dream was realised and Miss 
Emily fell to his lot, but the haunting thought that perhaps at this 
very moment Johnson might be searching for his clothes completely 
robbed him of his anticipated pleasure. He answered Miss Emily’s 
remarks at random and soon became acutely conscious that at every 
answer her manner grew more and more chilly. Yet do what he 
would his thoughts reverted to Johnson. In desperation he helped 
himself liberally to the whisky. He was raising his fourth glass 
to his lips when a loud peal at the bell caused him to replace it 
suddenly on top of a wine glass. So great was his relief at 
discovering it was only the postman that he found himself half 
smiling at Mrs. Rogers’s shocked expression as the claret glass flew 
into pieces. Indeed, if Emily had not become so frigid he felt that 
he could have been almost jovial. 

Under the genial influence of some “ fruity” port he was making 
gallant efforts to reinstate himself in the lady’s favour when in 
answer to an impatient only half-disguised signal from her husband 
Mrs. Rogers rose and the ladies retired. 

On re-entering the drawing-room the gentlemen found Miss 
Emily engaged in singing a “ Song of Spring.” Smithers hastened 
forward to assist in turning over the music, and as he gazed down 
into her eyes he was beginning to hope that he had been forgiven 
when the door opened and Johnson appeared. Emily stopped in 
the middle of a trill and every eye was turned on the latecomer. 
Smithers, fearful lest Johnson should recognise his clothes and 
expose him on the spot to all the company, edged unnoticed into 
a cosy corner half hidden by the piano. 

Johnson was full of apologies for coming at such an “ outrageous 
hour,” just as he was, ‘ in his travelling things.” 

“Ah, I thought you must have missed your train,’ observed 
Mrs. Rogers a trifle coldly. 

“Not at all. It was my evening clothes I missed,” replied 
Johnson, seating himself next to the trembling Smithers, who looked 
round the room in vain fora vacant chair further away from his 
victim. : 

This startling announcement was greeted with an interested 
chorus. 

“ Missed your clothes? Why, what do you mean ?” 

“Well, my train just gave me time to change and come on here, 
but as soon as I went to my rooms I saw someone had been there 
before me. A drawer was wide open; one or two of my things were 
on the floor, and on closer examination I found that my dress suit 
had been taken.” 

As Johnson gazed round the room watching the dramatic effect 
of his story his eyes rested fora moment on the shrinking form by 
his side. To the conscience-stricken Smithers it seemed an age 
before Johnson looked away. 

“How exciting’ What did you do then?” asked his hostess, 
forgetting her grievance in interest. 

“What anyone else would do. 
the police at once.” 

At the word, “‘ police,” Smithers felt a cold sweat break out on his 
forehead. He already pictured himself in the dock. 

“lt seems that this is only one of a series of similar robberies. 
I can tell you, Smithers, you are lucky not to have had yours taken,” 
continued Johnson, placing his hand lightly on his neighbour’s knee. 

“Why, I declare Smithers is pale at the very idea,” broke in 
Mr. Rogers with a laugh. 

“Yes, | am,” stammered the wretched man, 
lucky.” 

“ Oh, then it’s the work of a regular rascal.” 

“No doubt about it. When. he’s caught, the inspector tells me, 
he’ll get it very hot.” 

Smithers felt hot already, 

“T’m sure he deserves it,” said Ethel sympathetically. 
no one see the man?” 

“Well, Mrs, Odgers, my landlady, just saw a figure sneaking out 
of the gate.” 

“Then wouldn’t she recognise him again ?” 

“T don’t know about that. You see, she only saw his back ; but 
she said he was about as tall as—er—Smithers.” 


I put the matter in the hands of 


“T mean, I am 


© But did 
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The wmour of the Hour—As Seen by Will Owen. 


HEARD AT ASCOT 


Johnnie (who has brought Auntie to the Races): | am going to have a fiver on Tomtit at 10 to 1 
Auntie: My dear boy, you’re too late. It’s a quarter past two already 
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“Ah, Smithers,” said his host jovially, ‘‘ you’d better be careful 
or we shall be havirig you arrested for these robberies. Fancy the 
excitement that would cause.” 

“ Yes, just fancy,” said Smithers with a sickly smile. 

“ But haven’t the police any other clue?” demanded Miss 
Emily. 

“Well, of course, they haven’t had much time yet. But before 
I left they had searched my room and—er—but I’m fergetting. I 
interrupted your song when I came in, Miss Rogers.’ Johnson 
paused. Smithers was on the rack of expectancy. Could he possibly 
have left any trace behind him? 

“Not at all,” returned Miss Emily graciously. 
story is ever so much more exciting than my song. 
Mr. Smithers ?” 

The latter murmured something inaudible. 

“Well, if you’re quite sure—I may say that they discovered on 
the bedroom floor what they consider to be definite proof.” 

“What was that?” ‘The question came in chorus, 

“The police are very reticent in these matters, 
you'll all regard this as confidential ?” 

Of course everyone would. 

“ And you, Smithers ?” 

““T won’t breathe a word,” Smithers assured him with desperate 
earnestness. 

“Then it was a letter dropped by the villain with his name and 
address on it. Couldn’t want more complete evidence, could they 
Smithers ? ” 

Smithers’s tongue refused to answer. 

“ And what was his name?” Excitement ran high. 


“ Besides, your 
Isn’t it, 


But I’m sure 


Celebrities and 


M: Balfour is a very nice man and plays golf beautifully, but 

he wears the wrong kind of collar. His neck is lean, and 
long, and swan-like, and he accentuates this by wearing a turn-down 
collar with a little black bow. This kind of neckwear, by the bye, 
is more often found on the Opposition benches, for it is a curious 
fact that Liberalism has a tendency to turn its collars down while 
Conservatism turns them up. A noteworthy exception to this rule 
is Mr. Robert Spencer, whose collars are of the jam-pot order and 
fully 3 in. high. He is said to buy a gross at a time and to throw 
away a fabulous number per week. It was while wearing one of 
these and otherwise got up “ accordin’”’ that he convulsed the House 
with his famous declaration, “ Sir, 1am not an agricultural labourer.” 


Some Politicians’ Collars——Mr. Chamberlain wears a type of 
cllar which is now nearly obsolete, It is a stand-up collar with the 
points turned down, With it the ex-Colonial Secretary wears a dark 
tie of the sailor’s-knot pattern ; but he ought not to wear a scarf-pin 
in a tie of that shape. Anyhow, he has been known to do so. 
His son wears an “all-rounder” collar of military appearance and 
a tie like his illustrious father’s. Handsome Mr. George Wyndham’s 
collars are of the type affected by the member for West Birmingham, 
and he likes a dark four-in-hand tie. Colonel Saunderson looks 
sporting in a stand-up collar and a white “Ascot” tie. Another 
Irish member, Mr. Field, rejoices in a wide turn-down collar, which 
with an expansive black bow flowing over a vast field of shirt front 
makes the hon. member a distinguished figure. Lord Rosebery 
wears collars of a peculiar shape. It is of the stand-up variety with 
the points turned down, but the ends of the said points are rounded 
off, giving a peculiar effect. With this collar the Lord of Dalmeny 
generally wears a black sailor’s knot. 
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“ George Albert Smithers.” 

The words came as a thunderbolt. Johnson paused for a moment 
to enjoy the effect. ‘“ You didn’t know you were entertaining a 
burglar unawares, did you ?” 

Miss Rogers crossed the room hastily. 
believe it. There must be some mistake.” 

“Impossible. He sits convicted. He’s got them on now.” 
Johnson broke into a hearty laugh. 

“Ts this really true, George ?” 

“Ttis.” He tried to stand, but his legs failed him. 

“ But why ?” 

‘Yes, that’s what I want to know,” said Johnson chuckling. 

“My tailor faikd me. I knew you were at Margate, and I 
thought you woulln’t want your suit, so I ventured to borrow it. 
I’m awfully sorry.” 

He looked ready to weep. 

“Cheer up, old chap,” said Johnson kindly, patting him on the 
back. ‘Let bygones be bygones. You’ve had my clothes and 
I’ve had my revenge.” 

“ But what about the police ?” 

* Yes, and the othcr robberies ?” chimed in Mrs. Rogers. 

“Pm afraid I borrowed them from my own imagination,” 

Smithers grew almost hysterical with relief. 

“ Nothing else you'd like to steal, Smithers, my boy ?” asked his 
host genially. 

With all the sudden daring of a shy man Smithers rose to the 
occasion. He drew Miss Emily’s arm within his own. 

“Yes, sir. Your daughter.” 

Miss Emily blushed. 


“Oh George ! I can’t 


their Collars. 


The Big Bow.—Attists, literary men, and other Bohemians are 
generally allowed some latitude in the matter of neckwear. Mr, 
George R. Sims and Sir Francis Burnand are fond of a bow with 
flowing ends of a type rarely seen this side of the Channel. Mr. F. 
Carruthers Gould (“F. C. G.” of many delicious caricatures) also 
likes this class of tie. But you must look distinguished to be able 
to wear it. The late Lord Leighton used to wear full bows of white 
or cream silk tied with careful carelessness. -The French bow has 
many devotees among those who work with pen or pencil. Sir L. 
Alma-Tademia and other artists prefer flowing ties in “‘arty” colours, 
and they generally run to collars of the turn-down persuasion. Excep- 
tions to this rule are Sir E. J. Poynter, P.R.A., and Mr. R. Caton 
Woodville, the famous battle painter, who both wear ‘all-rounder ” 
collars of a military type. 


Stocks Revived.—A few years ago the very clever collaborators 
who elected to be known as the “ Beggarstaff Brothers” introduced 
from Paris the fad of wearing black stocks of silk or satin. These 
adornments were such as one sees in old portraits of the beginning 
of the nineteenth century, and swathed the neck in many folds, 
permitting only a small suggestion of collar to be seen. The late 
Aubrey Beardsley and some others of the “Yellow Book’’ school 
wore them for a little while and then the fad died out. Mr Charles 
Dana Gibson wears a collar of an odd shape which starts out to be 
a “ stick-up” but changes its mind and comes to a full stop, being 
fastened with tabs, thus leaving part of the artist’s throat exposed. 
Many artists go in for hunting stocks and other sporiing-lookirg 
neck-gear. The late Phil May was a case in point. But why do 
successful theatrical managers principally affect collars of the golf 
or double variety ? 


Our Fifteenth Double Acrostic Prize Competition. 


RULES FOR THIS SERIES 


1. The series consists of thirteen double 
acrostics issued consecutively from April 5. 
THE TATLER will give to the solver who 
solves correctly the largest number of these a 
prize of 45, and two prizes of £3 and £2 
respectively to those who solve the next 
largest number. It must be understood that 
no one can win more than one first, second, 
or third prize in the year, but the winner of a 
lower prize may try for a higher one. 


2. The uprights of the acrostics must be 
guessed exactly and no alternatives can be 
accepted. For the lights or cross-bars ¢qwo 
alternative guesses may be sent, but only in 
the event of no competitor solving the thir- 
teen acrostics according to the answers pre- 
arranged by the editor will other solutions be 
considered. 


3. All solutions should bear at the top of 
the page in large print letters a pseudonym 
of not more than twelve letters. “ Made-up” 
names are the best. Female diminutives like 
““May” or “ Mab” are objected to as leading 
to confusion, The real name and address 
must also be sent in. If the Acrostic Editor 


cannot read the solutions they will be dis- 
qualified. Ovly one answer can be allowed 
on one sheet, and the sheets should be halves 


of note paper. 


4. Answers to Acrostic No. 13 (addressed 
to “ The Acrostic Editor, THe TATLER, Great 


Double Acrostic No. 13 
(Fifteenth Series) 


Struck not yet by Cupid’s dart; 
Unsubdued by Venus’ art. 


. By Gladstone held in much esteem— 
A most laborious work, I ween. 


2. Think of a boiling mass—you might 
Be able then to guess this light. 


*3. Some live in huts and some in palaces, 
Yet this is neither, though a house it is, 
4. Out, roguish fellow ! trick me not, 
I know thee for a worthless lot. 
5. Anguish of body or of mind 
Mortals to bear are all destined, 
* Somewhat irregular are 2 and 3; 
Mayhap you'll find more letters than should be. 
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New Street, London, I-.C.”) must be delivered 
not later than first post on Monday, July ro, 


Solution of Double Acrostic No. 10 
(Fifteenth Series) 


1 F Tee 2A P 
aye aR iG sO 
3. S A R I 
4S I G N 
See tAsc Sree 


ANSWERS TO ACROSTIC CORRESPONDENTS 


The Acrostic Editor’ regrets he is quite unable to 
accept ‘“‘osci'’ for ‘‘opici.’’ Granting that there is 
authority for regarding the two terms as synonymous, 
every competitor should now be aware of the rule of 
systematic placing of lights, 

The Acrostic Editor also regrets that ‘‘acute"’ in lieu 
of “angle"' will not suit. If he were to allow all alterna- 
tives, more or less correct, he would act unfairly towards 
those solvers who succeed in sending correct answers 
without the need of enclosing an alternative. 

Correct answers to No. 1o have been received from: 
Ave, Alnwick, Arosa, Arho, Allgeuri, Almeria, Auriol, 
Ajanda, Bydand, Bulbul, Brutus, Blossie, Bimbo, Chippie, 
Cupid, Cornwall, Caldan, Chance, Cambridge, Daddy, 
Dumnorix, Dignity, Dun, Dale, Dita, Doune, Egmont, 
Elim, Enos, Elms, Eliot, Elex, Flosager, Fimus, Freda, 
Fog, Fluffy, Golo, Gottim, Gwynfa, Glevum, Hadith, Hati, 
Islander, Joker, Keys, Kamsin, Ko, Kee-wee, Leslie, 
Lhasa, Lengthington, Lannie, Macaudax, Marion, Mars, 
Myrtle, Marne, Mother-bunch, Mouth, Manor, Madju, 
Nibs, Orion, Pongo, Pegg, Pop, Planaria, Phanta, Roma, 
Revelstoke, Square, Sophia, Sillee, St. Quentin, Snipe, 
Stede, S.A., Tyne, Truth, Tamworth, Trikent, Tobias- 
ohn, Usher, Victor, Violette, Witchie, Wear, Wynell, 

imble, Wah-wah, Workitout, Waver, Xit, Yoko, Yelkao, 
Yalcrab, Yetmar, Zulu. 
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The Humour of the Hour—As Seen by Tom Browne. 


Pom TS Rowne——— 
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AT THE CONVERSAZIONE 


She: Who is your favourite writer >? 
He: My guv’nor. He signs all my cheques 
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The Editor receives so many “ Chestnuts” 
to study the earlier issues. 


First Prize of One Guinea 


Cross Purposes 


In an American railway car sat an elderly dame with an anxious 
air about her. ‘ Conductor,” she said, “ please let me know when 
we get to Poughkeepsie.” ‘' By all means, ma’am,” he said as he 
passed along. Again as he came her way she accosted hin, “ Con- 
ductor, yow]l be sure and tell me when we get to Poughkeepsie ?”’ 
and again he assured her that he would tell her. Later on, as the 
conductor was chatting to a friend of his who happened to be on the 
car, he exclaimed “ There! we’ve passed Poughkeepsie and | 
forgot to tell the old lady who wants to get out there.” He at once 
had the cars backed, and hurrying to her said, ‘* Now then, ma’am, 
come along quick ; this is your station,” But she sat on quietly , and 
with a erateful smile said, ‘‘ Thank ye kindly, conductor, | am glad 
to know, for the doctor told me to take two pills when I got to 
Poughkeepsie.” —Miss J. Walters, 112, Shooter's Hill Road, Blackheath. 


An Astute Vicar 

The mantle of Sydney Smith has fallen upon the. Rev. Thomas 
Smith, vicar of St. John the Baptist, Greenhill, Harrow. The 
church was consecrated last week by the Bishop of London. 
Hearing the bishop had received £109,000 from the City and South 
London Railway he thought he might get some of it when the 
bishop came to view the new church. The bishop, however, in- 
formed him by letter he had already voted £50,000 to another cause. 
The vicar, recognising he must act with decision, again wrote the 
bishop and drew his attention to Genesis xxvii, v. 38, which reads: 
“Hast thou but one blessing, my Father? Bless me, eve me also, 
O my Father.” And the bishop sent £1,000.—IV. V. Stuart, The 
Nook, Hinder Road, Harvow-on-the Fill, 


Peggy 

“T thought your wife’s name was Elizabeth?” “So it is.” 
“Then why “do you call her Peggy?” ‘ Short for Pegasy.” ‘‘ What 
has that to do with it?” “W “hy, Pegasa is feminine for Pegasus.” 
“Well?” ‘ Well, Pegasus is an immortal steed.” “ What of that ?” 
“Sh! Not so loud. She’s in the next room. You see an immortal 
steed is an everlasting nag, and there you are.’ »—]. S, Williams, 78, 
Durham Road, Newfort, Mon. 

Misplaced 

The clergyman of a country parish church was proceeding to 
proclaim the banns of marriage when he found he had forgotten the 
names of the couple and was unable to find the certificate. After 
repeating the first sentence, “I publish the banns of marriage 
between——”’ several times the clerk, who was seated just under 
the reading desk, bawled out, ** Between the cushion and the seat, 
Sag es 
Warner, Steeple 
Bumpstead Vicar- 
age, Haverhill 
Essex. 


THE CHESTNUT TREE. 


The Editor of “The Tatler” offers One Guinea for the best short story or anecdote sent in each week from any quarter. 
The story must be addressed to the Chestnut Editor, “The Tatler." The Editor will publish and pay trifling amounts for 
others of the stories sent in, but no manuscript will be returned. Contributors must write on one side of the paper only 


Our IlMustrated Chestnut. 


The Better of 
Two Evils 


On the ground 
floor of a certain 
East-end build- 
ing is a_public- 
house. On the 
first floor lived 
a.son of Erin. 
On. the second 
floor resided a 
son of Israel. 
Whenever the 
Jew feit thirsty 
he would lower 
a can by a piece 
of string down 
to the ground 
floor and the 
publican would 
extract 2d. which 
the Jew had 
placed there and 
fill the can with 
beer. As the 
Jew was hauling 
up his drink one 
day Pat caught 
sight of the can 


slowly —ascend- 
ing outside his 
window. Likea 


flash he grabbed 


IN SUBURBIA-THE SECOND TUESDAY 


Fair Hostess: Yes, I’m happy to say I’ve only one false tooth as yet Long 
Youthful Daughter (who has just learned to count) : 
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which have already been published on this page that he advises intending contributors 
The “ Chestnuts” commenced on August 31, 1904. 


old of it and drank all the beer at one draught, Ictting the can 
go on its way towards the top floor. The Jew quickly perceived 
his loss, and leaning out of the window he encountered the face of 
the Irishman grinning up at him. His rage knew no bounds. 
“Oh, you Irish thief!” he yelled ; “you miserable Irish thief !” 
“That’s all right,” said the smiling Pat, “a good job for -you | 
am an Irish thief. If Vd been a Jew you would not have got the 
can back.”—S. Hairsine, 8, West Halkin Street, Belgrave Square, S.W. 


Burdens Enough 
One day Pat and his friend, Murphy, were walking a’ong a 
country road skirted by a wall built up with loose cobblestones put 
one on top of the other. They had not gone far when down came a 
portion of the wall on top of them. ‘‘ Have mercy upon us,” cried 
Murphy. ‘ Shut up you fool,” said Pat; ‘“‘haven’t we got enough 
upon us ?”—Arthuy Livesey, 7, Newstead Road, Liverpool. 


Something to Look Forward to 

He was a young man—a candidate for an agricultural constituency 
—and he was sketching in glowing colours to an audience of rural 
voters the happy life the labourer would lead under an administration 
for the propagation of sweetness and light. ‘* Wehave not yet three 
acres and a cow, but it will come. Old- age pensions are still of the 
future, but they will come.” Similarly every item of his compre- 
hensive programme was endorsed by the same parrot cry. Then he 
went on to talk of prison reforms. ‘1 have not yet personally,” he 
said, ‘been inside a criminal lunatic asylum.” ‘Then there was a 
voice from the back of the hall, But it will come.”—A. Hughes, 
co Dr. Griffiths, 40, Queen Street, E.C. 


An Irish Argument 
A farmer of Duddingstone was standing at his gate. An Irish 
lad came up to him and requested to be employed. ‘Go away, 
sir,” said the farmer; ‘I will never employ any of your country 
again.” ‘ Why?” asked the Irishman. ‘ Sure we are good workers. 
God bless you, do give me a job.” ‘No, sir, | won’t, for the last 
Irishman I employed died on my hands and | was forced to bury 
him at my own expense.” ‘Aye, your honour,” came the reply, 
“you need not fear that of me, for I can get a certificate that I never 
died in the employment of any master I ever served.” There 
was no resisting this.—Miss Frances Cox, Corrig House, Newcastle, co 
Down. 
Pat Byrne 
An Irishman walked into a post office and inquired of one of the 
clerks if there was a letter for him. The clerk asked what the name 
was. This innocent and necessary question, strange to say, made 
the Irishman angry, for he answered, ‘‘ Why do you want to know 
my name? Isn’t 
it on the letter ?” 
The clerk told 
him that he 
could not tell 
him if there were 
any letters for 
him till he knew 
thename. Upon 
this the Irishman 
very reluctantly 
gave his name as 
“Pat Byrne.” 
Search was made 
among the 
letters but none 
were discovered 
addressed to Pat 
Byrne. When 
this was told the 
Irishman he was 
more — enraged 
than ever, and 
said that he 
should like to 
punish the 
official well for 
insisting on a 
gentleman’s 
names 20S Buts 
added he, “ you 
didn’t get it after 
all, for my name 
is not Pat Byrne 
at all, so I’m 
= even with you 
yet.".—A. Gibls, 
Ashton 


Four, mamma; | fetched them for you yesterday School, Bristol. 
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The Humour of the Hour—As Seen by Charles Pears. 


COMPARING NOTES 


First Tramp: Are yer married? 
Second Tramp (removing his hat): Look at this ’ere lump on me ’ead 
First Tramp: ’Tis enough. Yer ’ave my symperfy 
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Mauve is her Favourite Cclour.— 
Mrs. Freeman-Thomas was Miss Marie 
Brassey, youngest daughter of Lord Brassey 
by his first marriage, and when only a 
girl of seventeen married Mr, Freeman- 
Thomas, now Liberal member for Hastings. 
She is a pretty woman, bright and ener- 
getic, fond of animals, and a first-rate 
horsewoman. She is said to have a 
special fancy for mauve, wears many 
mauve gowns, and in her boudoir no 
other colour finds place—even the china 
is mauve. They have a country place in 
Sussex—Ratton near Willingdon. The 
place sits high on the downs and has a 
distant view of the sea from the back 
of the house. Mrs. Freeman-Thomas is 
devoted to flowers and gardening, and 
seems especially fond of a _ walled-in 
Italian garden where every sort of old- 
world flower grows in the greatest pro- 
fusion. This charming pleasaunce is 
locally known as “ My Ladye’s Garden.” 


Mrs. Waldorf Astor.—The world hears 
much of Mr. W. Waldorf Astor, his wealth, 
and his idiosyncrasies, his week-end parties 
at Cliveden, and his masterful methods of 
managing his guests, but little is heard of 
Mrs. Waldorf Astor, a very charming 
woman with a touch of silver in her hair 
that seems really to enhance her good 
looks. Mrs. Astor, it may be said, has 
been and is now a very handsome woman 
and can boast a better complexion than 
the average American. Rather above 
middle height, she carries her diamonds 
bravely, and she has a magnificent collec- 
tion. On great occasions she wears a 
massive diamond crescent which is much 
admired, and her marquise ring is so 
unusually large that even phlegmatic 
people have been caught stealing surrepti- 
tious, if not envious, glances at it. She is a 
very pleasant hostess, a resourceful talker, 
and so entertaining as to be excellent com- 
pany at any time. 


The Special Remainder.—The new Lord 
Grimthorpe, who has just given a ball at 
Connaught Place, is a nephew of the late 
peer. He inherits the title through a special 
remainder which, as usual with recent crea- 
tione, confines the succession to the heirs 
male of the first Lord Grimthorpe’s father. 
Formerly, I am told, where the remainder 
was to a brother of the unlucky man who was 
made a peer the name of the remainder man 
was inserted in the patent; but when the 
first Lord Brougham got his second patent he 
played a trick upon the authorities which put 
an end to that practice. He was asked for 
the Christian name of his brother for insertion 
in the necessary documents. “Certainly,” 
said he, “my brother’s name is William.” 
That was quite true, but it was not the whole 
truth. William was his brother, but he had 
another brother living who was older than 
William and who had sons and daughters. 
Brougham had quarrelled with him and re- 
venged himself in this posthumous manner. 
Since then the Crown has guarded itself 
against similar intentional accidents. 


The Burrell Baronetcies. —In the old 
days special remainders were sometimes 
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Speaight 


MRS. FREEMAN-THOMAS 


rather curious. Sir Merrik Burrell’s baronetcy, 
for example, was originally conferred upon a 
Raymond whose only daughter married Sir 
Merrik’s ancestor, Dr. William Burrell, the 
owner of the Burrell manuscripts now in the 


British Museum. Dr. Burrell and his father- 
in-law, Sir Charles Raymond, however, had 
plenty of influence, and the baronetcy was 
created with special remainder to the former. 
There was a special remainder also in the 
case of the other Burrell baronetcy now held 
by Lord Gwydyr. The first baronet of that 
creaticn had no children, and provision was 
made for the title to descend to the children 
of his elder brother. Lord Gwydyr is descended 
from this elder brother, whose grandson was 
the second baronet of that creation. 


The Lady Chairman.—Tipperary is famous 
for its gallantry, so the election of the Countess 
de la Poer to be “ chairman” of the Clonmel 
Board of Guardians is not a matter for sur- 
prise. Both the count and the countess are 
extremely popular in the neighbourhood, 
where they occupy a position analogous to 
that of the Duke and Duchess of Norfolk at 
Arundel. They are more Catholic than the 
Pope, and shrines and crosses sprinkled by 
the roadsides bear testimony to their devo- 
tion to the old religion. It is to the Pope that 
the count owes his title, conferred about forty 
years ago for services as private chamberlain 
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at the Vatican. The count, however, 
claims the old Irish peerage of Le Power 
and Coraghmore as well, though the claim 
has never been allowed. Their place at 
Gurteen is in very pretty country amongst 
the hills that border the lovely valley of 
the Sur, not far from the seat of the 
Duchess of St. Albans at Newtown Anner. 
Critical genealogists say that De la Poer 
is merely a fancy way of spelling the real 
family name of Power, and the plain 
Powers of the neighbourhood occasionally 
crack a joke upon that tender subject. 


Lady Layard.—London has seen very 
little of Lady Layard of late, but Queen 
Alexandra has not forgotten her friend 
and was quite gracious to her at the royal 
wedding festivities. Lady Layard is a 
sister of Lord Wimborne and Lady Dun- 
cannon, She is still a handsome per- 
sonage with a commanding presence and 
a tall and (for her age) youthful-looking 
figure, which is the more _ noticeable 
with her white hair. Most of her time is 
spent in Venice, where she has a magnifi- 
cent palazzo on the Grand Canal and 
where she dispenses hospitality with 
queenly grace. She is, of course, the 
widow of the late ambassador, Sir Henry 
Layard, and cherishes many mementos 
of her wanderings with her husband in 
foreign lands. 


The Head of the Feildings.—It is as 
colonel of the Honourable Artillery Com- 
pany that Lord Denbigh, with Colonel 
Hedges of the Honourable Artillery Com- 
pany of Massachusetts, will be the guest 
of the Anglo-Saxon Club. Lord Denbigh 
is a fine, soldierly-looking man who was. 
formerly in the Royal Horse Artillery, and 
who picked up a good deal of the alert- 
ness of that crack corps. He has plenty 
of common sense and knowledge of the 
world as well as of business, and if he 
went in for politics might have made a 
capable war secretary. He prefers to devote 
himself to his estates and his duties as a 
large landowner, a task in which he is 
ably seconded by Lady Denbigh. As _ the 
lady bountiful of Newnham Paddox Lady 
Denbigh has devoted much time and organ- 
ising energy to the interests of her villagers, 
looking after their little wants and promoting 
those delectable gatherings known as. 
“ mothers’ meetings.” She is a sister of 
Lord Clifford of Chudleigh, and comes of one- 
of the oldest Catholic families in the: 
kingdom. 


Soldier and Squire.—Lord Denbigh saw 
active service in Egypt, and was really a 
smart soldierin his army days. Since then 
he has been down to Battersea to fight John: 
Burns for his seat on the L.C.C. He was un- 
successful, but Honest John says the earl was. 
the toughest opponent he has had to tackle. 
An all-round sportsman, he hunts regularly in 
Warwickshire, shoots with the best, and can 
handle a fishing-rod as expertly as if he 
were born north of the Tweed. He takes a 
great interest in the sugar industry, and has 
grown beet down at Newnham for sugar 
making. Fish hatching is another of his. 
hobbies. 
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A TIGER SHOOT IN RAJPUTANA 
With Lord WMitchener and the Maharajah of Alwar. 


15 ome 519 pana tol 8 ais bigped oe es Anes” 
f Trg LTA ATEN OU COE Cet ry VarePrers,« 


THE MAHARAJAH OF ALWAR'S PALACE THE MAHARAJAH OF ALWAR'S SHOOTING BOX 


THE ELEPHANTS USED IN THE TIGER DRIVE THIS GROUP INCLUDES THE MAHARAJAH AND LORD KITCHENER 


A TIGER SHOT BY LORD KITCHENER 


These photographs are sent by a member of the shoot, Lord Kitchener's A.D.C., Captain Victor Brooke, who has just received brevet rank as major. Tigers are. unusually 

numerous this year in India. “ Only the other day an officer was killed, and now the Rey. Father Froger, Principal of St. Joseph's College, Bangalore, writes to the local 

papers describing an experience when cycling from Wellington to Ootacamund by the Kotagiri road. He was riding quietly along when he saw a tiger sitting on a rock 

on the bare hillside above him. It SEB bounded straight down the hillside and made for him. Fortunately there was a slight incline in his favour in the road, and 

he cycled for his life until the upward grade became too steep and he had to get off. Apparently the beast did not pursue after he had lost sight of the cyclist, but the 
unprovoked attack is in itself an unusual occurrence, especially with Nilgiri tigers 
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Our Photographic Competition—The 


We pay each week the sum of 
ONE GUINEA 
for the best snapshot which we receive 
during that week. All the letters in this 
Competition must be sent to the Kodak 
Editor, THE TATLER, Great New Street, 
London, and all photographs, exclusive of 
the prizewinners, will be returned imme- 
diately if accompanied by a stamped and 
addressed envelope, except those we desire 
to retain for publication. For these we pay 
HALF-A-GUINEA 
each for the copyright. Every photograph 
must have plainly written on the back the 
name and address of the sender and a 
clear description of the subject. Only one 
photograph may be sent at one time. The 
negative is not required, 

This week, in addition to our: prize- 
winners, we have pleasure in highly com- 
mending the following subjects :— 

“After the Day’s Work,” M. Copeman, 
The Union, Wincanton, Somerset. 

“A Load of Coal,” P. W. Morris, 
52, Chalk Hill, Bushey. 

“ Magister Equitum,” A. V. Aphert, 
3, Eaton Crescent, Clifton, Bristol. 

“Pharaoh’s Bed, Philze, Upper Egypt,” 
Herbert F. Gordon, 10, Rokeby Avenue, 
Redland, Bristol. 

‘The Horseshoes Inn, Thornham, Suf- 
folk,” Mrs. Whitehead, 22, High Street, 
Marylebone W. 


GOOD NEWS 
First Prize—E. W. Pannell, 75, Church Road, Hove 
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rive Prizewinners. 


“Three Small Arabs,” Miss E. Ericsson, 
Kriegstrasse 99, Karlsruhe in Baden. 

‘A Bucks Thatcher,” Miss N. Smith, 
Russell House, New Romney, Kent. 

“Lich-gate of Kilkhampton Church, 
Devon,” J. H. Greathead, B House, the 
College, Marlborough. 

“ Caddies on Cannes Golf Links,” G. A. 
Pillbrook, Halstead Place, near Sevenoaks. 

“Shearing Sheep in North Devon,” 
F. G, Chevalier, Braggamarsh, Chulmleigh, 
North Devon. 

“A Tree Covered with Hoarfrost,” Miss. 
Briscoe, Lynwode, Market Rasen. 

“ Arab Children,” J. Hamer, Holly Lea, 
Rochdale. 

“An Arab Pilgrim,” W. Campbell, The 
Knole, Harrow-on-the-Hill. 

“Summer Glory,” Miss S. Jackson, 
51, Victoria Road, Newark-on-Trent. 

“Youth and Age,” W. D. Williams, 
Crosswyn, Glamorgan Road, Hampton Wick. 

“ The Hayrick,” P. Slater, Sawtry, Peter- 
borough, 

“A Lion,” T. Sewell, Godolphin House, 
Eton College, Windsor. 

“A Floral Gateway,” W. H. Bowman, 
Eagles Cliff, Acocks Green, Birmingham. 

**Seaton, South Devon,” W. H. Stone, 
Flook Villa, Taunton. 

“A Pair of Toads,” R. W. Cole, College 
of Agriculture, Downton, near Salisbury, 

“Two Old Sea Ings,” N. A. S. Jones, 
School-house, Cranbrook, Kent. 


YOUNG WILLOW WRENS 
Second Prize—E. F. A. Hay, Wellington College, Berks 


ROSES 


Third Prize—Robert Burnie, 19, Afton Crescent, Ibrox, Glasgow 


IDLE MOMENTS 


Fourth Prize—J. Dunbar Dickson, M.D., The Gables, Marlow 


UNLOADING AT A THAMES WHARF 
Fifth Prize—J. M. Knapp, Linford Hall, Wolverton, Berks 
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Educators of Young England—Head Masters at Home. 


Copyright of ‘The Tatler" 
THE HEAD MASTER OF BRADFIELD COLLEGE, BERKS 


The Rev. Herbert Branston Gray, D.D., has been master of Bradfield College for the long period of twenty-five years. He was educated at Winchester 
and Queen’s College, Oxford, and obtained special distinction in classics. Dr. Gray had three years’ experience at Westminster School and one year as 
ithead master of Louth Grammar School before his appointment to Bradfield College 
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PLAY ACTORS WHO MASQUERADE AS PICTURESQUE PRIN 


Johnston & Hoffmann 


MR. H. R. HIGNETT AS ‘* PRINCE CHARLIE" AT THE ADELPHI 


Mr. Hignett plays the part of Prince Charles Stuart in Mr, Fagan’s play, Under Which King? which is now running at the Adelphi Theatre. The Prince forms one of the 
drainatic dilemmas presented to Helen Cameron, for she has to decide whether she is to save the life of her lover, Lieutenant Alan Graeme, or the life of the prince 
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CES FOR. AN HOUR OR. TWO EVERY EVENING IN LONDON. 


London Stereoscopic Co 
MR, LEWIS WALLER AS “THE DUKE OF ORLEANS” AT THE IMPERIAL 


Mr. Waller presents the part of the French Crown Prince who is masquerading as M. Beaucaire, in the play of that name, at Bath. M. Beaucaire is mistaken for a valet 
and is insulted by an English duke, but he absolutely wins his way into popular favour by his charming address 
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PLAYS. MUSIC, AND OTHER ENTERTAINMENTS. 


Week by Week. 


At Covent Garden.—I am very glad that Covent Garden has 
once more staged Gluck’s Or-fhée, for it is one of the most beautiful 
music dramas ever written. 
is as fresh to-day as ever it was. 
same evening as Cavalleria Rusticana, and it aged Mascagni in 


the most extraordinary 
way. I have been 
charmed by Mdlle. 
Selma Kurz’s Juliette, 
which is poised with 
just that touch of 
finesse which marks 
Gounod’s work. 


At the Waldorf.— 
The Waldorf is pur- 
suing its programme 
with very considerable 
enterprise. I was spe- 
cially interested in its 
staging of Zhe Barber 
of Seville, which 
strikes me as_ being 
somewhat too minute 
for such a big stage as 
Covent Garden. Miss 
Alice Nielsen was par- 
ticularly good in it, and 
the cast all round was 
excellent, including De 
Lucia, Ancona, Ari- 
mondi, and Pini-Corsi. 
I cannot say that the 
Violetta of Madame 
Emma Nevada in 
Traviata was thrilling, 
for her voice shows 
signs of wear and teat 


Violinist Prodigies. 
—Little Vescey has 
come back again to 


find London—always on the look-out for a new thing—lost in admira- 
I do not know why comparison should be 
instituted. The two boys are of different ages and have different 
qualities. Vescey strikes me as a boy of extraordinary power. 


tion over Mischa Elman. 


I remember once seeing it the 


ohnston & Hoffmann 


MISS KATE CUTLER AT THE GAIETY 


As the flirtatious little Baroness Papouche in The Spring Chicken 


Finson & Hoffinann 


Mr. Hawtrey’s Return.--America almost invariably seems to 
have the effect of broadening, not to say coarsening, an English actor’s 
Although it is 140 years old Orphée methods, It has certainly changed Mr. Hawtrey, for his appearance 
in A WMessage from Mars at the Avenue is not so delicate as it was, 
Mr. Charles Williams’s tramp remains a fine bit of acting. 


A Clever Mimic. 
—An entertaining fo/- 
pourri of musical and 
dramatic snacks was 
proviced on the occa- 
sion of the “ ladies’ 
night” at the Royal 
Society of British 
Artists. I thought the 
best of the thirty 
artists was Mr, Arthur 
Faber, who gave some 
of his imitations. To 
shut the eyes and listen 
to Mr. Faber simulat- 
ing the voices of Sir 
Charles Wyndham and 
Mr. Tree is to believe 
one hears the originals 
themselves. He _ is 
quite our best mimic. 


Monkeys in the 
Play house.—Miss 
Markham’s letter to 
The Times about the 
women in the box at 
Covent Garden who 
chattered through a 
Wagner performance 
has been fol’owed by 
an ingenious thecry 
propounded by Mr. L. 
F. Austin that chatter- 
ing in the stalls is due 
not to bad manners 


but to “a nervous disorder like St. Vitus’s dance.” Some of the pro- 
fessional critics are notorious offenders. 
their opinions in Fleet Street not in the stalls. The curious point 
is that they avoid saying in print what they gabble during the play. 


Their business is to express 


“THE BARBER OF SEVILLE” 


AS PLAYED AT THE WALDORF THEATRE 


Campbell & Gray 


The names of the principals in front, from left to right, are: Berta (Signora Lucca), Rosina (Miss Alice Nielsen), Don Basilio (Signor Arimondi), Don Bartolo (Signor 
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Pini-Corst), Figaro (Signor Ancona), Comte d'Almaviva (Signor De Lucia) 
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Mr. Martin Harvey im “The Breed of the Treshams ’”’ 
At the Lyric Theatre. 


i ee 
itll 


Drawn by David Wilson 
Mr. Harvey plays the part of a scallywag Royalist swashbuckler, Lieutenant Reresby (known as “the Rat"), who is the natural son of Lord Tresham. In the course of 
the melodrama, which has proved a great success, he accomplishes extraordinary feats of dering-do 
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IS 


MADAME FRED DE GRESAC 
The author of The Marriage of Kitty 


A Woman Farce-writer.—Madame Fred 
de Gresac, the smart Frenchwoman who is 
the author of Za Passarelle, 
in which Miss Marie Tempest 
won such fame under the 
name of Zhe Marriage of 
Kitty, and of Chou, which as 
What Pamela Wanted has 
been displaying Miss Ethel 
Irvine’s skill as a comédienne 
at the Criterion Theatre, 
makes London her home 
during the best part of each 
year. Although Madame de 
Gresac is nearly as familiar 
with London as she is with 
her native Paris, oddly 
enough she has learnt to 
speak but little English. “I 
have no time,’ she says 
laughing, ‘“‘and your tongue 
is so very difficult.” If 
Madame de Gresac’s know- 
ledge of English is_ slight, 
however, her gift for expres- 
sive gesture is nothing short o: marvellous. 
“T told the story of What Pamela Wanted 
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Campbell & Gray 
THE MECHANICAL MAN 


‘‘Enigmarelle'’ at the Hippodrome 


to Miss Ethel Irving and her husband, 
Mr. Gilbert Porteous, without speaking a 
word of French,” says madame, “ using 
simply the small number of sentences with 
which I am familiar in English, and ali 
the pantomime I could bring to my aid. 
Miss Irving speaks French but Mr. Porteous 
does not, but he understood me quite well 
and the play was accepted at once.” 


“Enigmarelle.” — The latest novelty at 
the Hippodrome is called ‘‘ Enigmarelle.” 
It stands exactly 6 ft. in height, weighs 
198 lb., is composed of 365 distinct parts, has 
iron feet, steel and wooden limbs, steel and 
copper arms, and a wax head. The body, 
which is an insulated steel wire frame cased 
with fibre and raw hide, contains seven 
motors (three spring and four electric), and 
these make it do wonderful things. The two 
most powerful motors propel the lower limbs 
and cause locomotion, a third operates the 
arms, and a fourth the balance weights. Of 
the spring motors the first controls the head, 
the second acts as an auxiliary to the electric 
motors in the movement of the arms. The 
automaton can write its name on a black- 
board and ride a bicycle. 


AT THE COLISEUM—MISS MARGARET ASHTON'S SCENA 


The Cult of the Voice.—To anyone in 
search of an entirely novel—and at the same 
time feasible—theory of voice production I 
would commend Professor Horspool’s lecture 
on “ The Alpha and Omega of Voice Produc- 
tion” which he gave at Steinway Hall on 
June 15. He dealt with perfect vibration and 
perfect resonance and the muscular co- 
ordination of the two which is essential in 
true production; showed how a true pro- 
nunciation is possible only with the vocal 
chords closed, and gave the secret of the 
bel cante of the Italian school, which repre- 
sents the most artistic use of the voice. He 
also pointed out that the reason singers find 
it so difficult to teach the proper use of the 
voice is that sensation in singing is absolutely 
opposed to fact—they can do it, but they do 
not know how it is done. Four of Professor 
Horspool’s pupils, namely, Miss Ella Green, 
Mr. Stanley Goodchild, Miss Gertrude Shill, 
and Mr. A. M. Scott, an excellent baritone 
who ought to make a way for himself, con- 
tributed songs and recitations illustrating how 
easily and naturally the voice may be produced 
by the practice of his system. 

A Company of Amateurs.--On July 3 a 
performance will be given at the Court 
Theatre in aid of Queen Alexandra’s sana- 
torium, Davos Platz, by the Chesham 
Strollers. They will produce a new comedy 
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Play Pictorial 
MR. LEONARD BOYNE 


In Leah Kleschna at the New Theatre 


by Mr. Rowan Orme entitled, 7ze Scandal- 
songers. The leading lady, Miss Gladys 
Maclachlan, has already 
made her mark as an ama- 
teur. At the Comedy she 
played in 7he Moneyspinner 
in aid of the sick and wounded 
in South Africa. 


Miss Elsie Videau. — 
Prominent amongst juvenile 
players who have won success 
during the past ten years 
stands Miss Elsie Videau. 
She made her début about 
two years ago in pantomime, 
after which little Elsie turned 
her attention to “legitimate” 
drama and was given an im- 
portant part in a new play 


produced six months ago 
entitled 1 Life for a Life. 


I recently saw her in the new 
American drama, Human 
Hearts, which is now being 
played in the suburbs, and was struck with 
her acting. 


Campovell & Gray 


ONeill 


A CLEVER CHILD ACTRESS 
Miss Elsie Videau (aged 12) 
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Miss Adrienne Augarde im ‘The Little Michus.” 


Lallie Charles 


Miss Augarde plays the part of the little Michu who, brought up by a peasant, turns out to be the daughter of a marquis. Her aunt, Miss Amy Augarde, plays the part 
of her foster-mother in the pretty play 
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The Bran Pie—*“The War Office and the Volunteers.” 


The recent appeal of Lord Roberts for a fund to teach our young 

ideas how to shoot at miniature ranges is a pithetic piece of 
evidence of the trite historical fact that the English are a race 
warlike but unmilitary. The discreditable report on the dis- 
creditable doings in South Africa is another and an uglier piece 
of evidence. It is apparently possible, whether from incapacity 
or corruption among officers, for a British army to sell its stores 
cheap in the mass to a contractor and buy them back in detail 
from the same man at largely enhanced prices; and it is obvi- 
ously possible for a distinguished officer to report on these 
transactions with the heavy-handed and tasteless humour of a cheap 
journalist. Further, it is clearly possible under the supposed 
administration of our supposed system of making what is supposed 
to be war for the country to be defrauded to any extent, and for the 
offending ‘‘ pantaloons in putties ” and ‘‘harlequins in. helmets”’ to 
be left to the alliterative animadversions of an amateur clown in a 
cocked hat. 


Ace yet British soldiers have almost always fought well and 
successfully, and British generals have frequently shown 
organising and strategic ability of a high class. In spite of the 
degeneration of some classes of the town population there is plenty 
of good stuff in the race. The modern soldier must be able to shoot 
well at short and medium ranges, march well, keep his coolness, 
obey orders when he has them, and think for himself when he has 
not. Now most of these requisites the average healthy Englishman 
possesses or readily acquires. The British victories of the last 
hundred years were almost all won by infantry in line or extended 
order firing steadily at short range. Inkermann was the triumph of 
the individual over the mass, of mere companies of volunteer soldiers 
over battalion blocks of conscript humanity—brave, enduring, 
obedient, but incapable of personal thought. ; 


t is not necessary that we should have conscription for military 
service. By the geographical facts of our situation—* that 
cursed cl tch,” as Maria Theresa called the Straits of Dover, thereby 
forestalling the probable view of the Kaiser—invasion in great force 
is hardly possible. Conscription for service abroad, when such ser- 
vice is to be permanent during peace, is what no nation will stand. 
The foreign service army must either be voluntary in theory ora special 
force formed on special terms. It is one thing to be ready to defend 
one’s home against invasion or to march over the enemy’s frontier ; 
it is quite another matter to sail thousands of miles to fight savages 
or semi-civilised men on wild colonial borders. The German system, 
admirably as it is adapted for European war, has broken down 
rather badly in dealing with an insignificant colonial revolt of Kaffirs 
and Hottentots. Indeed, if France were really Machiavelian in her 
policy she might obtain /a vevanche by inviting Germany to civilise 
Morocco, on condition that the conquest should be effected at once. 


or a war of national interest and moment there will never be a 
lack of men, but the men may lack training. The military 
service may be left voluntary provided that a very large number of 
men are fit to take their places in the ranks at short notice. But the 
training cannot be left to chance and local effort. Marching, shooting, 
simple drill, and the habit of discipline must be compulsory to be 
any good. Our public schoois attain their eminence in classics and 
games because both are practically compulsory. In all but a very 
few favoured instances a boy will not stick to the drudgery of even 
a study or game that he likes without the bond of compulsion, 


Human inconsequence and laziness is too much for the average 
purpose. Even the highest austerity is apt to lapse without the 
support of a monastic vow, a pledge, a promised reward, or threatened 
punishment, or even the fear of losing caste in the eyes of boys or 


men. 


C. W, Dyalt 
OLD SANCTUARY KNOCKER 


On the door of Odel Church, Leeds 


Prutther, while military parades and reviews are imposing sights, 
the real business of war is not conspicuous and, indeed, is 
invisible in proportion as itis efficient. No crowd will collect at a 
shooting match ; there is nothing to see except a number of figures 
in strange attitudes popping at distant targets. The men who are 
shooting are interested enough, but for the onlooker there is no 
variety. A good shot anda bad shot appear absolutely alike, the 
only difference is that one man’s rifle is a hair’s breadth from 
being exactly parallel with the other’s, In a sham fight there 
are no bullets, and the supposed targets are usually unseen. 


a\/-cluntary, effort, therefore, will never induce the mass of 

the male population to learn to march and shoot and 
drill. They will have to acquire the elements of military 
efficiency as they do those of literary or scientific knowledge 
—under compulsion. It is not a question of “ militarism” at 
all. Nobody will fight unless he wants to; but when he 
wants, he will know the elements of the business and soon 
learn the rest. Not many of those who undergo compulsory 
classics and cricket at a public school practise either profes- 
sionally in later life ; yet we hold, and justly, that their minds 
and bodies are better for the discipline. It is the men who 
know nothing of war who clamour for war—they and the 
ambitious professional soldiers, Men taught to march and 
shoot and camp and trench at school would not be swash- 
bucklers for themselves or for their nation. 


Less time to the classics or cricket allot 
(In which we don’t all very far get) 

And lay down the bat or the Lidde!f and Scott 
For turning to rifle and target. 


Instead of wild shots at a word in the Greek 
That wring from his master a full sigh, 

Smith Minor will cuddle the stock to his cheek 
And make a most accurate bull’s-eye, 


C. Gerwyn Williams 


THE EXTERIOR OF THE KALI CAVES, KHANDALLA 


The temple is dedicated to the cobra and is situate about 1,000 ft. up the side of a hill in the 
western ghats of Bombay. The bells in front of the side door are used for calling the 


people to worship 


If arrogant Teutons our island invade 
We then can oppose to the strangers 

Some school Boer trenches they can’t enfilade, 
Well manned by our miniature Rangers. 


ADRIAN Ross, 
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The Gentle Art which is Anown as “ Making-up ” 


Winere Players Paint their Faces. 


Byron Byron 


MR. WILLIAM MORRIS MISS BIJOU FERNANDEZ 


Byron 


MISS ETHEL BARRYMORE 


Sometimes dressing-rooms are the most inhospitable barns of places, but the leading iadies at most big theatres turn their dressing-rooms into natty boucoirs 
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Cambridge University. 


Wit the university match 
approaching attention 
is being directed to the form 
of the rival blues. Australians 
may come on tour, the county 
championship may be in full 
swing, but nothing quite takes 
the place of the annual struggle 
between Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. For many, the test 
match of the universities is the 
most thrilling episode of the 
year, and, of course, St. John’s 
Wood on that occasion is the 
Mecca to which countless 
country clergymen and _ their 
families make a pilgrimage. 

The time has now come 
when it is imperative to make 
some estimate of the capacity 
of the eleven likely to repre- 
sent the two universities, and 
as Cambridge always arranges 
an earlier metropolitan appear- 
ance the light blue side may 
be given the priority. There 
have been years when the 
Cambridge representation was 
practically settled midway in 
May. Such was to all intents 
and purposes the case in 1878, 
when Mr. F. W. Kingston’s 
place was the only one which 
was not a foregone conclusion. 
There is always a temptation 
to linger over memories of that 
great and unbeaten side, the 
other ten of which were the 
new headmaster of Eton and 
his brother, the Colonial Secre- 
tary, with Messrs. A. G. and 
D. Q. Steel, A. P. Lucas, P. H. 
Morton, Herbert Whitfeld, 
A. F. J. Ford, L.. K. Jarvis, 
and the present Lord Darnley. Could the clock have been set 
back and each eleven have played at the same age it would 
have furnished a glorious struggle to have pitted the 1878 team 
against that of 1890, which was composed of Messrs. S. M. J. 
Woods, G. E, MacGregor, F. S. Jackson, D. L. A. Jephson, A. J. L. 
Hill, R. N. Douglas, E. C. Streatfield, H. Hale, C. P. Foley, 
F.G, J. Ford, and R. C. Gosling. Those were years in which the 
giants of the cricket field wore the light blue cap. 

In this present summer a very normal and somewhat unexciting 
eleven is likely to represent the junior university, and on the whole 
it must be confessed that the present side did not very favourably 
impress critics in their home matches. In the first place, the fielding 
has often been distinctly bad ; for example, in the match v. War- 
wickshire an eye-witness told me ‘‘catches ad /ib. were missed, and 
as the result the huge total of 460 was run up. Had the fielding 
been even decent the visitors “would not have got nearly that 
number.” But a university side in May is only in the chrysalis 
stage, and in July much better results may be looked for. There is 
plenty of time for the eleven to play collectively, but up to the 
present ‘the impression derived is that the eleven units are not 
sufficiently welded, while there is a suggestion of tameness about 
some of the cricket. In theatrical parlance, let us hope ‘it will all 
come right on the night,” and that against Oxford, Cambridge may 
make a brave show, and then let the better side win. 

Of course the wicketkeeper, Mr. M. W. Payne, is in a class 
by himself. Not since Mr. Gregor MacGregor has such a skilled 
performer with the gloves gone up to Cambridge, and he had the dis- 
tinction of ‘‘keeping” for the Gentlemen at Lord’s as a freshman, 
an honour last accorded the Hon. Alfred Lyttelton in 1876. He 
gives the impression of being a born wicketkeeper in contradistinction 
to being a coached one, and his form is splendid. He is also a 
brilliant bat, cutting and driving with equal facility and displaying an 


improving his enviable reputation. 


Photograph specially taken for * Tie Tatler” 6y Mr. G. W. Beldam 
THE CAMBRIDGE WICKETKEEPER, MR. M. W. PAYNE, TAKING THE BALL 


This is a remarkable snapshot, for so quickly was it obtained that one 
bail is in the air, on the right-hand side of the photograph 


Mr. M. W. Payne, of whom an appreciation appears on the present page, was the 
most promising colt in English cricket last year, and on present form is materially 


Coming from a family devoted to cricket, he 
is only twenty years of age yet he has already been chosen to keep wicket for the 
,Gentlemen v. Players at Lord's and is a dashing, attractive batsman 
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By Home Gordon. 


enjoyment in the game that is 
positively exhilarating ; indeed, 
he is generally dismissed 
through taking undue risks, 
and he does not know what 
nervousness means. 

Mr. Napier has decidedly 
quickened his pace since last 
year, but his bowling appears 
to have gained thereby as a 
certain amount of spin is now 
imparted whilst his length is 
very steady. Though he has 
not participated in any repre- 
sentative fixtures, | am disposed 
to regard this old Marlburnian 
as a more dangerous bowler 
than Mr. H. C. McDonell. 
That old Wykehamist, however, 
often makes batsmen imagine 
that his ball is going to break 
more from leg than it really 
does, and if not met with con- 
fidence he is apt to give 
opponents trouble. 

The captain, Mr. E. W. 
Mann, is a consistent bat, 
interesting to watch, pains- 
taking, and thoughtful in his 
methods, and showing steady 
advance, occasionally illumined 
by very fine displays like the 
one at Birmingham. He has 
thoroughly acquired the pro- 
verbial ‘‘ draw” stroke of the 
Harrovians, and so has _ his 
old schoolfellow, Mr. C. H. 
Eyre, who, however, gives the 
impression that his batting 
should be much better than it 
is. Yet a third Harrovian, 
Mr. F. J. V. Hopley, always 
starts with the ambition of out- 
Jessoping the Gloucestershire 
captain, and if he does not keep the ball down he certainly hits it very 
hard. His bowling is of tear-away pace but not first class in quality. 
Mr. R. P. Keigwin distinctly belongs to the useful order of cricketers. 

To these seven old blues must be joined a selection from a fairly 
interesting batch of competitors. Mr. R. A. Young from Repton, 
who plays in spectacles, ought to make a fine bat with added experi- 
ence, Against Gloucestershire his double contribution of 120 and 
gt was of no ordinary character. Mr. L. G. Colbeck gave a vigorovs 
exhibition at the Crystal Palace, and at Uppingham much is expectcd 
from Mr. €, Palmer, who last year scored 216 against Haileybury 
in 2} hours, but his method does not impress as being altogether 
sound. 

Of the bowlers, Mr. P. R. May would long ago have ¢ btained his 
colours if his delivery and pace had differed more from that of the 
regular attack and if there had not been a fallacious idea of his not 
being at his best in a crisis. Bearing in mind his experience and 
his decided improvement I expect to see him trouble Oxford batsmen. 
Mr. Mainprice is one of those useful all-round cricketers who are 
serviceable in university matches, very hard working if a little 
inexperienced, and with a little luck he might considerably develop. 
Last year’s captain at Shrewsbury, Mr. C. G. Humphries, enjoyed 
an enviable school reputation both as batsman and fast bowler, but 
has not received many opportunities thus far. Mr. Mugliston from 
Rossall and Mr. Morcom from Repton might on a couple of big 
performances in the meantime obtain a preference they would do 
nothing to disparage. Finally, Mr. R. E. H. Bailey, who played 
such a big game for Harrow v. Eton and has appeared for Surrey, 
is a cool and collected run-getter with a really hard drive. 

Such is the pack out of which Mr. E. W. Mann has to select ten 
with which to demolish Oxford. With a little Juck he and his men 
might do very well at Lord’s, but it is not altogether a team which 
inspires unbounded confidence. 
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The Humour of Life—As Seen by W. Heath Robinson. 
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Notes on the 


Concerning Old Clocks.— There 
has always been a steady demand for 
tine old clocks by English makers. 
Bracket clocks of Cromwellian days 
have been no less especial favourites 
than the gate-leg table of the same 
period. The well-known grandfather 
clock dates from later days and is a 
more unwieldy piece of furniture 
although it undoubtedly is a more 
reliable timekeeper. The clock which 
we illustrate is a fine specimen of 
Tudor days and was presented by 
Henry VIII. to Anne Boleyn. The 
royal arms are engraved on the side 
and the metalwork is splendidly 
executed in renaissance manner. The 
dial has only one hand and exhibits 
excellent metal chasing. The dome is 
surmounted by a lion gardant encircling 
the royal emblem and motto. There 
is little doubt that old English clocks 
are rapidly rising in value, and although 
specialists for many years have 
studiously and jealously guarded their 
knowledge, the days are over when 
fine specimens can be bought from the 
ignorant possessor for a “ mere song.” 


An Elizabethan Bedstead. — We 
reproduce a splendid and unique ex- 
ample of a bedstead of Elizabethan 
days which suggests the spaciousness 
which we usually associate with the 
contemporaries of Raleigh and of 


Drake, of Shakspere and of Ben Jonson. 
symbolic of the stern fibre of the occupants. 


recalls Shakspere’s 
cynical bequest to his 
wife of his second-best 
bedstead and of the 
intrinsic value which 
was set upon this 
article of furniture. 
No modern flat, and 
be it said very. few 
modern dwelling- 
houses, are sufficiently 
roomy to admit of a 
piece of furniture of 
such grandiose propor- 
tions. These old Tudor 
bedsteads, being white 
elephants in the hands 
of their possessors, are 
more likely than not to 
fall into the hands of 
dealers who, as in the 
case of portly volumes 
with magnificent en- 
gravings, find a better 
market by breaking 
them up. Elizabethan 
bedsteads, ornate and 
magnificent in their 
parts, are of especial 
trade value for portions 
of “ made-up” buffets, 
which find a ready sale. 


Sheffield Plate. — 
The fine old designs 
of Sheffield plate which 
show the wear of time 
by the thin line of 
copper upon which 
the silver has been 


The sturdy oak is 
One instinctively 


QUEEN ANNE BOLEYN’S CLOCK 


In the royal collection at Windsor 


ELIZABETHAN BEDSTEAD 
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he stretches his legs. 
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Furniture of Yesterday and Toeday. 


deposited are far better left in their worn 
condition than entrusted to the modern 
silversmith to replate. In the one case 
the mellowness is a pleasing feature to 
the eye of the connoisseur; in the 
other, there is nothing to denote that 
the: finished result is not a modern 
replica glittering with all the newness 
of vulgar dissimulation.. It is as though 
one set about to remove the weather 
stains from an old sundial and ‘‘re- 
stored” it to crude, unwrinkled white. 
The man who whitewashed Shak- 
spere’s bust at Stratford has been held 
up to universal execration. 


Amazing Indifference.—It is unfor- 
tunately true that the average man is 
utterly indifferent as to the quality of 
the workmanship of the furniture which 
he uses in everyday life. Whether he 
considers that the domain of the home 
proper is without his sphere and lies 
more within the care of the fair sex, or 
whether it is that the Anglo-Saxon has 
less art in his blood than other races 
of equal calibre, is too complicated a 
question to decide off-hand, but it is a 
fact that until within recent years it 
was regarded as effeminate for a man 
to study china or furniture overmuch. 
It ought not to be beyond the province 
of the householder with all the digni- 
ties which attach toa taxpayer anda 
voter to bring his intelligence to bear 


upon the quauty of the chairs he sits upon or the tables under which 
The various illustrated art periodicals are 


doing good spade work 
in driving home to the 
philistine the necessity 
‘of placing himself on 
a level with his social 
equals in other coun- 
tries, and for the sake 
of British art and the 
many industries de- 
pendent upon good 
taste it is to be hoped 
that the seed will not 
fall on stony ground. 


Photograph 
Frames.—So simple a 
thing as the frame -for 
a cabinet photograph 
shows the immense 
strides which artistic 
taste has made during 
the past ten years. A 
comparison between 
the hideous monstro- 
sities which were de- 
signed to hold the por- 
traits of one’s friends 
and the present infinite 
variety of tasteful and 
highly artistic photo- 
graph frames which 
may be procured at a 
trifling cost is highly 
instructive as a lesson 
in the evolution of 
popular taste. It is 
noteworthy that most 
of the cheap photo- 
graph frames are made 
in France. A. H. 
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Current Games, Sports, and Pastimes. - 


Equal Conditions. —The second test match 
ended as every good sportsman must have 
wished. In an ideal trial of strength between 
England and Australia both sides would bat 
and bowl under exactly similar conditions 
of pitch and weather. Unfortunately test 
matches: in England: are not often ideal, and 
failing perfect equality the next best thing is 
that the weather after unduly favouring one 
side should finally cause the match to be left 
unfinished. At Nottingham England beat 
Australia fairly and squarely ; at Lord’s the 
conditions were neither fair nor square, and 
had the third day remained fine the Austra- 
lians might reasonably have complained that 
they were beaten by the weather rather than 
by superior cricket. It is too much to hope 
that the remaining test raatches will be 
played without either side being favoured by 
rain or sun. International cricket in England 
has never been particularly fortunate in the 
matter of weather. Of recent years I can 
recall only four test matches in which neither 
side owed anything to. our climate—the 
match at Manchester in 1896, the Lord’s 
match in 1899, the match at the Oval in 1902, 
cand the Nottingham match a few weeks back. 
But we cannot hope that the weather will be 
perfectly impartial in the remaining “ tests.” 


Inconsequent Criticism.— Those writers 
who gravely rebuked Darling for his extended 
use of Armstrong’s bowling must be sadly 
‘deficient in a sense of logic. If it is immoral 
to bowl to leg with a cluster of fieldsmen on 
the on side in the hope of tempting batsmen 
to get themselves out, it must be equally 
immoral to bowl to the off with the same end 
in view. Yet I never remember hearing any 
‘of the numerous professors of the ‘ off theory ” 
accused of immorality. Moreover, though 
any fool can bowl to leg, it requires a very 
high degree of skill to keep such a perfect 
length as Armstrong’s for hours at a stretch. 
Besides, the way Armstrong clean bowled 
¥. S. Jackson in the second innings at Lord’s 
clearly proves that he has other objects 
in view than merely keeping down 
runs. I am quite sure that Arm- 
‘strong’s critics would obtain no sym- 
pathy from that distinguished critic, 
Mr. R. H. Lyttelton, whatever his 
opinion of the legitimacy of the “lec 
theory.” It is an article of Mr. Lyttel- 
ton’s cricket creed that the perfection 
of modern wickets and the selfishness 
of modern batsmen in refusing to allow 
the l.b.w. law to be amended have 
‘driven the unfortunate bowler to adopt 
such questionable methods as pounding 
down long hops in the hope of a catch 
in the slips. It is the batsmen and the 
groundmen, according to Mr. Lyttelton, 
and not the bowlers who must be 
held accountable for the vagaries of 
Cotter and the alleged offences of 
Armstrong, 


Then and Now.—For many yea's 
it was the fashion to say of Australian 
cricket thit its bowling and fielding 
was better than ours but that its 
batting was less skilful and less adapt- 
able to the varying conditions of English 
pitches. This criticism is certainly not 
true of the present Australian team. 
Judging from what one saw in the two 
test matches one would rather say that 


in bowling the Australians are not so well 
equipped as England, that their fielding is no 
better than England’s best, but that their bat- 
ting is more resourceful and more courageous. 


J. VINE OF SUSSEX 


This photograph shows exactly how Vine produces 
his leg break 


In attempting to estimate the difference between 
English and Australian batsmen there is no 
need to be influenced by what happened in the 
test match at Lord’s. In that particular match 


W. S.. BUCKMASTER 


One of the finest polo players of the present day and a prominent 
figure at the well-known grounds of Hurlingham, Ranelagh, and 


Roehampton 
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the Australian batting was unquestionably 
brighter and more daring than ours, but it 
must be remembered that when England went 
in to bat in the first innings it was uncertain 
whether the wicket would improve or de- 
teriorate, and the English batsmen were 
bound in common prudence not to force the 
game unnecessarily. Those of us who believe 
that Australia’s batsmen are more courageous 
and resourceful than England’s have formed 
that opinion not from an isolated innings but 
from an unprejudiced comparison of the styles 
of Trumper, Armstrong, Hill, and Darling 
with the methods of those batsmen who stand 
at the head of the average-table in England. 


The Influence of Trumper.—It is easier 
to account for the superiority of English 
bowling than to explain the change which has 
come over the character of Australian batting. 
From 1896 to 1902 Hugh Trumble stood in a 
class by himself ; he had no serious rivals, and 
his presence added a wealth of bowling power 
to any team in which he was included. In 
England during the same period bowling 
excellence was more evenly distributed, and 
there was no ‘‘star” bowler of whom it could 
be said that he was indispensable to Eng- 
land’s success. Consequently the falling away 
of Lockwood has not affected our bowling 
strength in the same way as the retirement of 
Trumble has disorganised the bowling of 
Australia. From 1878 to 1902 Australian 
batting, as a whole, was, apart from hitters 
like Bonner, McDonnell, and Lyons, more 
stereotyped and slower than ours. The reason 
usually assigned for this was the uniform 
excellence of wickets in Australia and the 
practice of playing all important matches to 
a finish, But these conditions «still remain 
and yet the methods of the batsmen have 
changed, so one is forced to look for some 
other explanation. Personally I am inclined 
to think that it is the genius of Trumper 
which is alone responsible for the change in 
his countrymen’s methods. There is a fasci- 
nation in ‘Trumper’s batting which the 
most conservative cricketer cannot resist. 


The Next Test.—Assuming that 
some changes will be made in the 
team that represented England at 
Lord’s before the test match at Leeds, 
I fancy that Hirst will take Haigh’s 
place and that A. O. Jones will make 
room for Jessop. I cannot help think- 
ing. that the selectors have. acted 
somewhat illogically in the case of 
Jessop. If they decided that England 
was more likely to. beat. Australia if 
the English side was made up of 
reliable rather than: brilliant batsmen, 
well and good; but the inclusion of 
A. O. Jones in the side at Lord’s showed 
clearly that the selectors considered 
that one dashing batsman at least was 
required in the English team. Of 
batsmen of this type two stand out 
prominently—Gilbert Jessop and'!A. O. 
Jones. Neither of these cricketers 
possess that patience. which brings 
with it consistent success in test 
matches, but as fieldsmen there is, 
perhaps, little to choose. between 
them; but I do not think it will be 
denied, even in Nottingham, that if a 
hitter were wanted Jessop’s claims are 
more pressing than Jones’s. 


THE TATLER 


Lonpon. 
Y DEAR PRISCILLA,— Some earnest 
searcher after truth has been lately 
inquiring in the weekly press if lying is in- 
variably wrong. Without having read the 
mass of matter which one feels must have 
poured in in response to the appeal I am 
convinced that a large number of pious and 
chivalrous fibs—every one, of course, uttered 
in the interests of our sex — will have been 
quoted on behalf of the time-honoured insti- 
tution which Plato upheld on medicinal 
grounds and which Bacon declared to repre- 
sent the chief pleasure of poets. 

Considering each, with the halo of its 
beautiful motive surrounding it, one is driven 
to the conclusion that such flowers of speech 
represent the paving stones to heaven in 
opposition to those good resolutions which are 
said to lead elsewhere. 

It is horne in upon me that one idle day 
will see. me compiling the anthology of the 
lie, and I foresee endless fascinations in 
searching out the opinions of the mighty or 
unravelling the views of the naughty or of the 
merely shrewd on a matter so conscientiously 
preached against and practised. 

Personally, my besetting weakness in this 
respect is fibbing about other people’s clothes. 
What answer can one make to a gushing 
demand for one’s opinion on the latest failure 
of one’s dearest friend but a counter gush of 
mendacious admiration? And summing-up 
one’s acquaintance, is there any more 
annoying individual than the woman who 
will tell the truth, even by telegram, at 
her own personal inconvenience? But 
what the Elizabethan philosopher calls 
“the natural love of the lie ’ must not 
monopolise me to the exclusion of chiffons. 

A novelty which an innate predilection 
for plain rather than patterned fabrics 
compels me to dislike is the introduction 
of the chiné or Pompadour under slip to 
the lace robe. Especially if the latter be 
lightly patterned, the effect of the double 
design becomes as irritating in its way as 
the person who will ask you to explain the 
joke at the play. All the beauty and 
delicacy of the lace subsides into a mere 
undertone compared with the silk, which 
should serve as a background and not as 
a somewhat aggressive accompaniment. 

After a comprehensive survey of what 
is worn and what is not there would seem 
to be nothing in better style than the 
useful taffetas coatee worn with a cloth 
skirt to match. Mark, however, that the 
upper portion must be a coat in. truth and 
deed, and not even distantly related to our 
old friend, the blouse. There is nothing 
smarter for the purpose than chameleon 
taffetas, and not the least successful examples 
of this latest importation from Paris are 
strapped with or possess little vests of cloth. 

The majority are open-fronted to faci- 
litate the display of a lace waistcoat or 


‘af 


THE ANGEL AND THE HOUSE 
Hints on Dress & Beauly 


in lhe Home 


slip. Self-quillings are principally utilised 
as trimmings, and the basque with long 
sash or swallow-tail ends is an invariable 
feature. In a buff silk shot with copper 
and deep blue, destined to companion a skirt 
of buff-faced cloth, the fronts of the coat are 
cut to taper points curving, somewhat sharply 


SEEN AT ASCOT 


Purple muslin and taffetas trimmed with pale blue 


away beneath the arms, a full back being 
drawn taut at the waist by means of a 
triangle of gathers. Two lengthy coat-tails, 
likewise tapering to points and_ outlined 
with flat  self-ruches, are en évidence 
behind, 
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Very dainty underskirts are being fashioned 
of coarse grass lawn, adorned with frills 
having embroidered scalloped. edges and fat 
embroidered é0v¢ons in various -colourings. 
A soft lettuce-green looks especially well on 
the cream ground, this particular shade being 
extremely popular at the moment. Other 
dainty washing petticoats are in hair-cord 
muslin with an all-over pattern carried out in 
colour. 

The powers-that-be seem never weary of 
welldoing, and there is a very plethora of 
useful odds and ends which may be profitably 
invested in just now. To enable quite a plain 
shirt to present a brave front between the 
lapels of a coat, for instance, there are most 
fascinating neck-bands with plastrons attached 
in embroidered linen frilled with lawn and 
lace. A very smart example is in white silk 
embroidered with gold, provided with a pair 
of gauntlet cuffs to match. A putty-coloured 
linen frontlet handsomely worked with rich- 
hued Russian embroideries is exceptionally 
effective. 

In turn most feminine characteristics come 
in for more or less disparaging discussion, so 
it is hardly surprising that the present vogue 
for short sleeves has brought the female elbow 
into even greater prominence than it usually 
enjoys. 

Of course, there are elbows and elbows, 
but the general consensus of opinion seems to 
be that they are best relegated to the privacy 
of an under sleeve of lace, net, or lawn as the 
case may be. Where the 
upper sleeve presents a 
very brief puff a pretty 
fashion is the _ little 
gathered under sleeve of 


silk finished with a 
pleated edge and just 


rounding the elbow, below 
which it is met by the 
long rucked glove for 
street wear, 

Seeing that no woman 
really likes giving away 
her own pet secrets, you 
must count it to me for 
virtue that I am warning 
you betimes that 
Peter Robin- 
son’s Oxford 
Street sale 
begins on July 3. 
For myself I 
always look to 
this sale to bring 
my wardrobe up 
to its “ fighting 
standard ” before 
trotting off on my round of holiday visits. 
One can get such charming little gowns in 
chiffon taffetas for five guineas, not forgetting 
evening frocks, blouses, ruffles, and wraps, all 
of the newest and best. Send for their cata- 
logue and see for yourself. Yours, DELAMIRA, 
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The Well-dressed Woman—Notes at Random. 


“Fohe most Spartan individual always seems 

to develop symptoms of abnormal:greed 
as soon as the strawberry season announces 
itself with its delicious accompaniment of 
cream, without which the most luscious fruit 
lacks perfection. The West Surrey Central 
Dairy Company has done yeoman service in 
introducing a regular supply of uniformly 
excellent cream, delicious in flavour and 
reliable in quality, which every housewife can 
secure from her own grocer. She should 
make a point of seeing that every jug is 
labelled, ‘‘ Pure, rich, thick cream,” and that 
it bears the name of the famous dairy which 
has the honour of supplying his Majesty the 
King. : 

The refreshing and enlivening qualities 
of aerated beverages come home to one with 
fresh force at this season of the year. A 
novelty which has taken both town and 
country by storm, so to speak, is the new 
sparklet syphon, by means of which one can 
effectively and economically aerate one’s own 
pump water at home. ‘These capital inven- 
tions may be bought outright at 2s. each 
instead of hired at the chemist’s or grocer’s, 
and once you are in possession of one the 
home manufacture of soda water, potass, 
lithia, ginger beer, or lemonade can be under- 
taken at a moment’s notice. The unique 
feature of the sparklet syphon is a head which 
can be removed at will, in which the aerating 
agent takes the form of a sparklet bulb which 
when pierced by the turning of the bulb-holder 
permits the escape of the pure carbon dioxide 
contained in it into the water in the syphon. 
All that is needed to complete the operation 
is to shake the syphon. 

Full and detailed directions are supplied 
with the various sparklet specialities, which 
include cane-covered bottles and travellers’ 
flasks also, and as may be inferred from the 
above remarks they are simplicity itself. The 
feature which will undoubtedly recommend 
them to the housewife apart from their un- 
doubted economy is the fact that one can 
always be ceitain of the purity and excellence 
of their contents, and have the satisfaction of 
always being able to vouch personally for 
their cleanliness. 

Both syphons and bulbs are procurable 
from Aerators, Ltd., Angel Road, Edmonton, 
London, N.E., to whom we are also indebted 


give the contents all the medicinal value of 
the natural springs of Carlsbad, Vichy, or 
Malvern. 

One wonders how primeeval woman man- 
aged to exist without eau de cologne since it 
represents one of the few things which her 
descendants literally cannot dispense with 
in sickness or in health. One of its uses 
which the sufferer from a greasy skin will 
appreciate is its exceptional value as a cos- 
metic, and a dash in a hand basin will do 
more towards refreshing and toning up the 


A BOTTLE OF “4711” 

complexion than anything eise 1 know. in 
eau de cologne as with wine the brand is 
everything, and to purchase an inferior make 
is the worst form of extravagance. Miilhens’s 
4711 is the kind to insist on if you want real 
value and satisfaction from the moment of 
uncorking right down to the last drain. The 
distinguishing mark of this deservedly popular 
and much-imitated speciality is a peacock- 
blue label ornamented with gold and bearing 
the magic numbers, ‘6 4711.” Unless this is 
clearly ex évidence you are being inveigled 
into buying something inferior, for unlike the 
Persian critic, who on being asked to decide 


between the relative merits of two poems, 
having heard the first, replied, “ The next is 
better,” the purchaser of Miilhens’s 4711 
recognises instantly that no other could be 
better, and further faring is of necessity worse 
faring. In these days when a discriminating 
public insists on 4711 and no other there 
should never be any difficulty in getting it, but 
in case of difficulty a card to Miilhens’s whole- 
sale depot, 6, Well Street, Cripplegate, E.C., 
will bring the address of some convenient 
retailer. 

“One life, one tiara,” is certainly not the 
modern woman’s motto. A tiara to every 
season is nearer the mark in these days 
when even jewellery carries its date. 

Very smart women just now are favouring 
a new scroll design in these ornaments, which 
describes a particularly graceful curve across 
the front of the coiffure and possesses just 
that air of refinement and charm which as a 
rule distinguishes those unpriced articles one 
picks out as “ simple little things ” but which 
prove to be the costliest in the shop. The 
very dainty design pictured here is an 
original production of the Parisian Diamond 
Company, 85, New Bond Street, W., a firm 
always to the fore with striking novelties at a 
wonderfully moderate price. In lustre and 
beauty of setting this tiara could not be sur- 
passed, and it is but one. of many designs 
which this now indispensable firm has 
originated this season. 

The King’s royal warrant has been granted 
to the proprietors of Cerebos Salt, who already 
hold similar appointments from the Prince of 
Wales and the King of Portugal. When an 
article of daily necessity comes in for so much 
honour from illustrious personages it is small 
wonder that it should: be in almost universal 
use. 3 

No article of furniture is in more universal 
request than the piano, and it will be of 
practical value to intending purchasers to 
learn that Thomas Oetzmann & Co., 27, 
Baker Street, W., make really charming little 
‘ Boudoir” instruments very suitable for flats 
for 30 guineas or thereabouts. The Oetzmann 
piano is always a good investment, for whilst 
the firm has retained all the qualities of 
solidity and thoroughness which made it 
famous fifty years ago, it is always quick to 
adapt the latest improvements, so that nowa- 


for the days these 
excellent | co: m ees well-known 
“Mabor” pianos are 
filter, which second to 
can be at- none. Oetz- 
tached to mann and 
an ordinary Co. — who, 
tap without by the way, 
further must not be 
trouble, | confused 
and for with . any 
those excel- other firm, 
lent com- their only 
pressed address 
tablets being ~ 27, 
known as Baker St.— 
“Spark- offer excep- 
loids,” one tional facili- 
of — which ties to cus- 
dropped tomers who 
inns toma desire to 
syphon or purchase on 
bottle the three 
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MOTOR SPARAS—_-WEER BY WEER. 


Bexhill Meeting.—It was a pity that with 
the restrictive opportunities that necessarily 
exist in this country for holding speed trials 
‘the Bexhill executive did not see fit to provide 
a better class arrangement. ‘A Daimler 
programme,” it was remarked to me when 
the classification was first issued. And such 
it proved, ,I do not for one moment wish to 
belittle the great improvements which this 
firm has effected last year and this in their 
excellent cars, but I feel convinced from the 
spectator’s point of view, 


and also from that 
of the possible  pur- 
chaser, that a much 


more interesting and in- 
structive result would 
have accrued had there 
been a class for smaller 
cars. There are now 
several reasonable priced 
»three and four cylinders 
on the market of British 
manufacture, and good 
at that, which would 
have surely eagerly em- 
braced the opportunity 
of a public trial to prove 
their respective merits. I am no advocate of 
speed fer se, but speed’in a car implies other 
desirable qualities,;so I considet that these 
short speed:trials are worthy of encourage- 
ment and support. The question of classi- 
fication is, I admit, a somewhat difficult one as 
the prices of chasszs and cars vary as greatly 
as do the number of cylinders and cylinder 
capacity,.}but I trust, and with some con- 
fidence, that in the meetings: yet to come 
better provision will be made and encourage- 
ment given to the 
smaller cars, with the 
manufacture of which 
this country is becoming 
identified and happily 
pre-eminent. 


French Gordon Ben- 
nett Trials.—The result 
of the French eliminary - 
Gordon Bennett trials is 
certainly a remarkable 
one. That the same 
man on the same make 
of car that at present 
holds the trophy should 
have been first would 
rather point to some- 
thing of a finality in the 
general excellence of the 
modern racing car. One 
may also reasonably 
assume that the smaller 
horse-powered engine of 
the Richard-Brazier car 
as compared with the 
majority of the com- 
petitors—on such a 
course, at any rate—rendered her a handier 
vehicle to control. The slight advantage of 
being the first to start was naturally very soon 
neutralised after the first round, when other 
cars had to be overtaken and passed. Another 
thought is, that on that and similar courses 
we have probably reached the maximum 
average speed in fifty—or thereabouts—miles 
per hour, and since, however much speedier 
some of the cars of higher horse-power 
may be, the moderately-powered cars are 


the fight. 


- with another boat. 


undoubtedly quicker in ‘‘ picking up” after 
the necessary slowing down for corners and 
in changing gear upwards after hill climbing. 


British Motor-boat Club.—A most suc- 
cessful inaugural race meeting was held on 
Oulton Broad on Whit Tuesday in glorious 
weather. The three events produced most 
interesting sport from an entry of close on 
thirty. The piece de résistance, the Brooke 


trophy, was won right out by Mr. Benn with 


A HORSE-POWER TEST OF A VERY PRACTICAL KIND FOR A NEW YORK AUTOMOBILE 


New York has caught the motor fever, and there are 25,000 cars running in the state of New York alone. 
The illustration shows a small car being 


pulled by a team of heavy carthorses. 
, came off victorious 


the Betty, he having won it last year 
Napier IT, was entered 
but: did not -arrive for ‘the handicap, and 
Baby I1., also entered,, was an absentee, 
lying at the bottom of Harwich harbour from 
an. accident the week before. Mr. Brooke 
signified his intention of giving another 
challenge cup for competition next year. The 
arrangements were in the competent hands 
of Mr. R. B. Robinson, the secretary, formerly 
hon. sécretary of the Burnham Sailing Club. 


ARRIVAL OF KAISER WILHELM AT THE HAMBURG RACE MEETING IN HIS MOTOR 


The Emperor practically raced the train, riding at the rate of sixty miles an hour, but soon gave up 
Before the journey,was quite finished he burst a tyre riding from Hanover to Hamburg, a 


distance of 120 miles 


A tardy protest was lodged against the Leda, 
the first in the handicap race, on account of 
under-declaration of horse power, which will 
be considered next week. i 


The Marine Motor Club.—Those of our 
friends who prognosticated and in some 
instances did their best to stir up discord 
between the Marine Motor Club and the 
premier club, the British Motor Boat 
Club, would have been exceedingly dis- 
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appointed had they been present at a meeting 
of a sub-committee of each club held this 
week on neutral ground to discuss amicably 
the arrangement of their respective pro- 
grammes so as to avoid clashing and other 
matters tending to further the interest of the 
sport and industry that each has honestly at 
heart. Throughout the proceedings were of 
a most friendly character, and owners of 
motor boats, both cruisers and racers, will 
find themselves excellently catered for in the 
programmes of the re- 
spective clubs, due regard 
in each case having 
been had to time and 
distances apart of the 
various meetings. 


The South Harting 
Hill- climb I mention 
merely for the purpose 
of once more drawing 
attention to the puerile 
attempts at a system of 
handicapping on, not 
past, but part. perform- 
ances of the cars after 
travelling a certain dis- 
tance. One day, perhaps, an Admiral Rous, 
that prince of matchmakers, may come to 


Of -course, the car 


light among us. His advent will be wel- 
comed by both owners and spectators. The 


present melancholy processions, even when 
heats are run, are as uninteresting to drivers 
as toa would-be interested public. A paper 
result is shorn of all excitement, and excite- 
ment, I take it, is the very pith of racing. 
True these are still early days for motor car 
competitions, but up to the present the 
nebulous and guess-work 
attempts at handicap- 
ping have brought but 
discredited results to all 


concerned except the 
lucky prizewinner. 
Handicapping.— 


Whilst on this subject I 
may revert to the two 
handicap races for motor 
boats at Oulton Broad, 
where the time allow- 
ance was given at the 
beginning instead of 
being allowed, as- is 
usual, at the finish of 
the race. It involves 
some extra trouble and 
‘care on the part of the 
starter and his assistants, 
but it is well worth it. 
~ Instead of seeing the big 
boats race away and 
come in a long distance 
ahead of the smaller 
ones, looking to the un- 
initiated like a runaway 
victory till the time allowances were calcu- 
lated, the interest of the public was excited 
in watching how the scratch boats. when their 
turn came to ‘f go” gained on the others and 
was kept up to the very end. In one instance 
we had 1 sec. only separating first and second 
prizewinners, and in the other only 3 sec., 
with other boats close to them. The British 
Motor-boat Club, at any rate, will give this 
system of giving the time allowance at the 
beginning of the race an exhaustive trial. 
R. DENys DUNDAS. 
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OUR CITY ARTICLE. 


STOCK EXCHANGE SETTLING DAYS 


Mining Contango Days—Monday, July 10, and Tuesday, July 25 
General Contango Days—Tuesday, July 11, and Wednesday, July 26 
Pay Days—Thursday, July 13, and Friday, July 28 
\Consols—Wednesday, July 5 


Bank Rate, Two-and-a-half per Cent. 

Money and Stocks.—The Bank reserve is up to £28,388,701, a 
sain of £782,840 on the week, and the Government balances stand 
at the unusually high total of £13,761,711 in readiness for heavy 
disbursements at the end of the month that would under normal 
zonditions secure the continued ease of the money market. But 
uncertainty engendered by the political unrest overshadows Lom- 
bard Street no Jess than Capel Court. Heavy sales of Consols.on 
French and German account last week gave colour to the alarmist 
rumours of trouble arising out of the-Morocco business, Then the 
negotiations towards peace between Russia and Japan were.appa- 
rently hanging fire. - The Stock Exchange was half emptied by, the 
counter attractions of Ascot, and the bears took advantage of the 
opportunity to bang prices wherever there was the suspicion of a 
speculative position open to attack. The r 
“shops” are said to have taken some 
extensive lines of Kaffirs that were 
pressed for sale, while the professional 
interests in Wall Street supported Yan- 
kees, perhaps as a counter demonstra- 
tion to the promised prosecution of 
officials in connection with the Equitable 
Insurance scandal. In brief, these are 
times for sitting on the fence, though 
the bargain-hunter with money to lock 
up and plenty of patience might do 
worse than pay a visit to his brokers. 


The Dunlop Reconstruction.—Pre- 
viously to May, 1896, the world at large 
had never heard of Ernest Terah Hooley. 
In the middle of that month he brought 
out the Dunlop Pneumatic Tyre Com- 
pany with a capital of four millions in | 
shares and one million in debentures. 
The tangible assets then acquired were 
certified by chartered accountants as 
being worth something under three- 
quarters of a million, but: it was carefully © 
explained that no credit had been taken 
for goodwill. The cycle*boom came and 
went, Hooley rose and fell, and’ to-day 
the directors of the Dunlop company are 
urging upon their shareholders the 
necessity of cutting down” their share 
capital by more than one-half. They 
now say that the litigation forced upon 
the company in support of the patents 
established their validity, but also Bs 
demonstrated that the possession of those patents never secured the 
monopoly on the basis of which the company was formed. The 
patents now have expired, and the directors ,contend that while 
with a monopoly the capital of the company might have. been 
justified, as a manufacturing business only it cannot~be. Their 
scheme of reconstruction is Somewhat, complex, but the net result 
of it if carried will be that the’ 5 per cent. preference shareholders 
will remain as they are, the holders of the 8 per cent. cumulative 
ordinary shares will abandon their claim for arrears of dividend and 
get two-thirds of their present holdings, while the deferred share- 
holders, representing rather more than half of the entire capital, will 
have to be content with one-eighth of their present nominal holdings. 
Drastic measures such as these alone can save an enterprise fore- 
doomed to disaster by unwarrantable over-capitalisation. It is 
devoutly to be hoped that the remedy has not come too late. 


Sport and the City.—The Stock Exchange did not win a race 
at Ascot although Mr. Prentice’s Karakoul finished second in a big 
field for the Ascot Stakes. The Kaffir Crowd did better, for Mr. 
Solly Joel pulled off a splendid double event with Bachelor’s Button, 
taking the Gold Vase presented by the King for the second year in 
succession—a piece of luck for which he has to thank the jockey of 
Mark Time, who was caught napping—followed by the rich Hard- 
wicke Stakes on Friday. The colours of his brother, “ Jack,” were 
to the fore on Wednesday, Pure Crystal winning the Ascot Derby 


_ the list of his successes. 


THE LIVE MAN IN ARGENTINA 
Mr. John Wynford Phillpps, M.P. 
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at an outside price, while Dean Swift and Cherry Royal secured 
place honours in the Hunt Cup and the Coronation Stakes respec- 
tively. Mr. H. J. King, until recently a partner in the firm of 
S. Neumann and Co., who ran several. horses, did not get closer 
than second with Whistling Crow in the Visitors’ Handicap, but 
Mr. Ludwig Neumann, of the big outside brokers’ firm of L. Hirsch 
and Co., took the Forty-third New Biennial on Thursday with Petit 
Bleu, a winner over the course in 1904. The same owner’s 
Nirvanah was placed third in the Fernhill Stakes as well as in the 
Wokingham, but. his Llangibby, which won the New. Stakes last 
year, disappointed the talent by just losing the last race of the 
meeting when the medium of a heavy plunge. Sir Ernest Cassel 
started well enough by taking the opening event, the Trial Stakes, 
with Nabot—second for the Wokingham last’ year—but that ended 
I suppose I must include the name of 
Sir Edgar Vincent, the owner of Ulalume among the representatives 
of Finance who won races. 

Mr. Murray Griffith, who met with a nasty motor accident at 
Ascot, is an old member of the Stock Exchange who went in for 
racing some few years ago. He madea practice of presenting the 
stakes won by his platers to the poor of the parish, expecting the 
bookmakers to pay his training bills. It is not surprising that after 
a time he tired of the experiment. 

The half-mile Stock Exchange 
handicap at the summer meeting of the 
London Athletic Club on Saturday was 
won from the 48 yards mark by Mr. H. 
N. Duke, who finished ninth in the 
famous walk to Brighton on May Day, 
1903. The eighteen starters included 
the veteran W. H. Coad, a former cross- 
country champion, who was limit man 
at go yards, and Mr. David Basan, ever 
indefatigable in the cause of Stock 
. Exchange athletics. .Mr. W. J. Basan 
finished second and Mr. C. B. French 
third, each receiving 15 yards from 
Mr. H. A. Hurley at scratch. 


An Authority on Argentines.—Mr. 
John Wynford Philipps,: the Liberal 
member for Pembrokeshire since 1898, 
started in quite the early stages of his 
career. to prove himself a live man. 
After learning: to talk at the Oxford 
Union and being calléd to the Bar he 
took unto himself a wealthy wife with 
pronounced views on woman’s rights 
and. arare turn of oratory to give them 
voice. This was Miss Nora Gersten- 
«berg, the daughter of the founder. and 
first chairman of the Council of Foreign 
Bondholders, subsequently- the leader of 
the secession from the Pioneer Club to 
the Grosvenor Crescent and. the founder 
of the Woman’s Institute. While on 
their honeymoon in Algiers seventeen 
years ago the news reached them of a 
parliamentary ‘vacancy inthe Mid-Lanark division. Travelling 
night and day they hastened to the scene of the contest, and cutting 
in between the Conservative Bousfield and the Independent Keir 
Hardie, Mr. Philipps carried the constituency, which he held until 
obliged by-ill-health to resign it in 1893. § 

But long before that he had given a taste of his quality in 
the City. In the autumn of 1890 he had joined the board of 
the Governments Stock Investment Company, one of the oldest 
of the financial trusts established in the early seventies. The 
Baring crisis and the Murrieta liquidation were just creating 
chaos among the trust companies which had served as a dumping 
ground for Argentine and Uruguay paper. Mr. Philipps had not 
been at the Governments Stock office many weeks before he found 
that his colleagues were seven to one against him. It was a tough 
fight while it lasted, but the end of it was that the seven. finished 
outside while the one stepped into the chair. He is still in that 
chair, and uphill as was the task of removing traces of the ancient 
mischief the fact that the market valuation of the Ordinary stock has 
trebled in the last ten years speaks eloquently enough for the manner 
in which that task was completed. In the process Mr. Philipps has 
developed into an expert of the experts where things Argentine or 
Central American are concerned. When he took over the chair- 
manship of the Buenos Ayres and Pacific Railway in 1899 the line 
and its securities were among the despised and rejected of the 
group. It was outside the ring as it were, and the Argentine railway 


~ and 


although the directors’ emoluments have 
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magnates affected to disregard it in their councils, They have had 
to change their tone of late, for since the capital reorganisation in 
1899, which started the present ordinary stock with a quotation under 
50, the company has steadily forged its way to the front. 

The stock is now quoted at 123, and the dividend rate for last 
year was 7 per cent, ‘This result is due in no small degree to the 
strenuous personality of the chairman, who makes an annual voyage 
to the River Plate, and is recognise.| there, as here, as the strongest 
inan in Anglo-Argentine interests. As chairman of the Costa Rica 
Railway he has just been carrying through a great fight with the 
local opposition—the United Fruit Company and the Northern 


, Railway Company—and has effected a compromise which secures 


an end to the competition and an assured revenue. His other 
railway. chairmanships are those of the Bahia Blanca and North- 
Western, and the Villa Maria and Rufino, while he assists his 
brother, Mr. Owen Cosby Philipps, in the direction of the King line 
of steamers. He will succeed to the Picton baronetcy on the death 
of his father, Prebendary Sir James Erasmus Philipps of Salisbury, 
and when he takes another serious turn at politics the Liberals will 
be foolish if they do not find him a portfolio. 


Tea Trade Depression.—The thirteenth annual report and 
balance sheet of Brooke, Bond and Co., Ltd., the ‘tea merchants 
and dealers of St. Dunstan’s Hill, E.C., casts a significant side- 
light upon the difficulties with which the tea trade has had to 
contend during the past year or two. 
Formed in June, 1892, the company 
in its third year reached the state of 
prosperity which enabled the directors 
to pay dividends of 15 per cent. for each 
of the ten years to May, 1904, with 
additional bonuses of 2} per cent. in 
respect of four out of the last five years. 
During this time the whole of the 
goodwill item, originally amounting to 
£100,000, was written off otit of revenue, 
and the company built up a reserve fund 
of £144,000, the whole of which is in- 
vested outside the business in securities 
for thé mast part belonging to the gilt- 
edged class. The net profit forithe year 
ended May, 1904, amounted to £24,325 
after charging £6,250 for directors’ fees 
their salaries as departmental 
managers. The balance sheet to be dis- 
cussed at the general meeting to‘mérrow 
shows a fall in the net profit to £11,015 
and a drop in thedividend to 8 per cent. 


been reduced ‘to £2,500. The directors’ 
report deals with the position briefly, but 
to the point :— 

The year 1905 has been an unfortunate one for 
traders in tea, When an article has tax on tax 
piled upon it until the taxation equals 120 per 
cent. of its value, is it to be wondered at. that 


planters, merchants, and distributors all alike 
suffer financially ? 


Canadians in England.—The visit to England of a party of 
delegates from the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association to the 
number of some 300, including ladies, must be recognised as an 
eyent of special significance in the direction of cementing the 
commercial relatiohs of the Mother Country and the Dominion. At 
the beginning of last week the party, who are the guests of the 
London Chamber of Commerce, had a splendid inauguration for their 
visit in a command to Windsor, where they were received by the 
King and Queen. The week was filled in with visits to the 
Docks, the Royal Arsenal, the Mint, and the leading manufactories, 
with receptions and dinners galore, not forgetting Ascot on the Gold 


Cup Day. On Monday the party left London by special train for 
Walsall, Birmingham, Sheffield, Leeds, and Bradford, and on 


Saturday they will be back in London for the Dominion Day 
celebrations and a reception by Lord Strathcona. The first week 
in July will be taken up by visits to Liverpool, Newcastle, and 
Edinburgh, and in each of these places elaborate arrangements have 
been made for their entertainment. I was amused in looking through 
the programme to see that dear old Birmingham alone of all the 
manufacturing centres is afraid of having her secrets appropriated, 
for an italicised note to yesterday’s card refers to the understanding 
“that the industrial visits will only be undertaken by those engaged 
in non-competing industries.” 


MR. WILLIAM KERR GEORGE 


President of the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association 
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The Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, though professedly a 
non-political body existing only for the national welfare, is frankly 
protectionist. Started five-and-thirty years ago in a small way with 
local interests in Ontario, it did not assume its present name until 
1887, when it became a Dominion organisation. In 1899 a union 
was brought about with the manufacturers of Montreal, and from 
that time onwards the association has steadily broadened the sphere 
ofitsinfluence. At the present time it has 1,800 members, represent- 
ing an invested capital of more than four hundred million dollars 
and embracing all the important manufacturing industries of Canada. 
The president of the association, Mr. William Kerr George, whose 
portrait is reproduced on this page, has been making some notable 
speeches during the past few days, and will doubtless have more to 
say before he has finished. He has been rather taken to task for 
one of his assertions at the annual dinner of the London Chamber 
of Commerce at the Hotel Cecil on Wednesday, to the effect that 
although there were hundreds of millions of American capital 
embarked in Canadian industries he could not tell of one million of 
English capital invested in the same field. He appears for the 
moment to have overlooked the fact that the original development 
of Canada was accomplished largely by British capital. Leaving 
out of the calculation the large subscriptions from this country to 
State, Provincial, and Municipal Loans, it is a matter of common 
knowledge that we have found practically all the money for building 
the Grand Trunk Railway and no small proportion of the capital of 
the Canadian Pacific. Although these 
may not be strictly speaking industrial 
enterprises, the extent to which their 
finances have been assisted in this 
country should go a long way towards 
counterbalancing the alleged partiality 
of American capitalists for Canadian 
industries. 

The Manufacturers’ Association has 
every reason to be proud of its president. 
A Toronto University man, with records 
for Rugby football, lacrosse, and other 
athletic achievements and a_ business 
training in Chicago, eleven years ago he 
organised the Standard Silver Company, 
Ltd., of Toronto, of which he is president 
and managing director. He has various 
other business engagements, but for the 
last five years, since the reorganisation 
of the Manufacturers’ Association, he has 
given his time and his best thought to 
the advancement of its interests, having 
advanced step by step through the various 
offices of the executive council to his 
present position as president. He tips 
the scale over fourteen stone, stands 
six feet in his socks, and is in his forty- 
fifth year. Up to the present he has 
resisted the temptations of Parliament. 
But his time will come. 


of the entertainment of the Canadian 
manufacturers at Birmingham yesterday was to be a luncheon 
at the Grand Hotel, when Mr. Jesse Collings, as president of the 
Birmingham Chamber of Commerce, was to introduce the 
Right Hon. Joseph Chamberlain, who was then to address the 
visitors. Part of the programme for the morning was an inspection 
of the works at Small Heath of the Birmingham Small Arms Com- 
pany, of which the late Mr. Herbert Chamberlain was for so long 
the moving spirit. It-is noticeable, however, that no similar facilities 
were extended for a visit to the Kynoch Works at Witton, where 
Mr, Arthur Chamberlain holds sway. He does not hold with 
protection in any shape or form, and his public utterances on the 
subject have been among the hardest nuts that his brother, the 
ex-Colonial Secretary, has had to crack. Most opportunely the 
ninth annual report of Kynoch, Ltd., has made its appearance in 
readiness for the shareholders’ meeting to-morrow. During the 
Boer War, when the company had large Government contracts for 
ammunition, the profits for each of the three successive years 
exceeded £100,000. For the twelve months to March, 1905, with no 
British Government orders worth speaking of, “ although the general 
military business was good,” the volume of business increased, and 
indeed constituted a record, the total sales being the largest in the 
company’s history. The net profit comes out at £92,425, and the 
Io per cent. dividend is maintained. REGINALD GEARD, 


Kynoch’s Profits.—The chief feature _ 


